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* and joined with the bottom of the sleeve. Cover | edge. Furnish the left front with buttons, sew | coat sleeves are trimmed with folds of the ma- 

se eran po ene and the seam joining the ruffle and sleeve with an | up the darts, and join the waist according to the | terial of the dress. The black cashmere sacque 
irst-Communion Dresses. embroidered fold. corresponding figures. Furnish the waist with | is lined with lustring, and trimmed with folds of 

Fig. 1.—Wuuire Auraca Dress with Hicu Fig. 2.—Poutt pr Som Dress witn Hicu | short thin whalebones, and cord the upper and | black corded silk an inch and three-quarters 
Basque-Watst. The long plain skirt is trimmed, | Waist. The front breadths of the long skirt | under edges. Sew up the sleeves from 27 to 28 | wide, and passementerie buttons and agrafes. 
in the manner shown by the illustration, with six | are gored, and the back breadths are straight | and 29 to 30; form a narrow hem on the under | For the sacque, cut of the material, foundation 
folds of the material, each an inch and a fifth | and gathered at the top. For the waist, cut of | edges in such a manner as to simulate a binding, | interlining, and lustring lining from Figs. 18-20, 
wide. The basque-waist is trimmed with folds | the material and lining from Figs. 14 and 15, | and that the stitches may not show on the right | Supplement, each two pieces, and the sleeves 
four-fifths of an inch wide, embroidered in dots | Supplement, each two pieces, allowing an inch | side. Pleat the sleeve, bringing the two X’s | from Fig.21. Baste the material on the lining, 
with white silk, and a box-pleated ruffle two | and three-quarters extra material on the front | on @ and 28 on 28. Fasten these pleats on the | and then join the parts in such a manner that 
inches and a half wide. Cut the basque-waist | edges of Fig. 14; cut the back from Fig. 16, and | inside with a few stitches, and sew on a jet | the edges of the seams shall come on the inside 
from No. IV. of the Supplement to Hurper’s Ba- | the sleeves trom Fig. 17, observing the contour | agrafe, as shown by the illustration. Pleat the | and be covered with the lining. At the outer 
zar, No. 10, Vol. IV. Cut the sleeves from Fig. | of the under part of the sleeve. Baste the ma- | upper edge of the sleeve, bringing x on @, and | edges of the sacque fell the material to the lining 
17 of the present Supplement, letting them reach | terial on the lining, hem down the extra mate- | sew it into the armholes, bringing 30 on 30 of | and cord the neck. ‘Trim the sacque with folds 
only to the beginning of the cuff. ‘The trim- | rial on the front edge of the right front, and | the front. Belt of the material of the dress. as above described. ‘The second fold must cover 
ming consists of a ruffle made of a piece of the | work the button-holes. At the front edge of the Fig. 3.—Gros Grain Dress witu Casu- | the seam made by sewing on the under fold, and 
material four inches wide and twenty-four inches | right front let the extra material form a fly, and | MERE Sacque. The skirt of the dress is made | the seam made by sewing on the upper fold is 
long, which is slightly sloped toward the ends, | run the lining and material together at the outer { plain. The plain high-necked waist and the | covered witha piping of gros grain. Sew up the 
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Fig. 1.—Atpaca Dress WITH Fig. 2.—Povutr pr Sore Dress witit Fig. 3.—Gros Gratn Dress WITH Fig. 4.—CasumMere Dress wit Fig. 5.—Swiss Musuin Dress 
Hieu Basque-Waist. Hien Waist. CASHMERE SACQUE. BasQue-WAaltst. WITH BLousEe-WaAIsT. 
For pattern see description. For pattern see Supplement, No. IIL, Figs. 14-17. For pattern see Supplement, No. IV., Figs. 18-21. For pattern see description. 


COMMENCEMENT, CONFIRMATION, AND FIRST-COMMUNION DRESSES. 
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sleeves from 39 to 40, run the material together 
at the outer edges, trim them, and sew them 
into the corded armholes, bringing 40 on 40 of 
the coun Finish the sacque with buttons and 
cord 
Fig. 4.—Casumere Dress wit Basque- 
Waist. The bottom of the skirt is trimmed 
with a flounce twelve inches wide; the seam 
made by sewing this on is covered with one box- 
pleated ruffle which is turned upward, and an- 
other which is turned downward ; the seam made 
by sewing on the ruffles is covered with a fold 
of the material. The waist, which has a heart- 
shaped neck, and the sleeves are trimmed in a 
similar manner. Cut the basque-waist from 
Figs. 44-46 of No. XI., Supplement, but of the 
uisite size, and as shown by the illustration. 
C 1t the sleeves from Fig. 54 of No. XIII., Sup- 
plement. Cap of white Swiss muslin. Veil of 
white tulle. 

Fig. 5.—Swiss Musiin Dress witH BiovsE- 
Waist. The skirt is trimmed with six tucks of 
the material, each an inch and a quarter wide. 
The square-necked waist and the sleeves are 
also trimmed with folds. Chemisette of tucked 
Swiss muslin and lace. Bows of white gros 
o- ribbon, Cap of tulle and lace, Mechlin 
veil, 





“ HONORS.” 
See illustration on page 252. 


HERE are honors and honors, as our Gallic 
friends would say. Some are won on the 
tented field; others are achieved by the pen, 
which is, after all, indeed, mightier than the 
sword, since it generally guides the brute force 
of the latter; and others, again, by the brush, 
the chisel, or the silvery notes of the voice, as 
is the case with the fair débutante in our pret- 
ty picture, who seems in danger of being buried 
beneath the floral tributes which her cavalier is 
so eagerly gathering up. The fair singer has 
evidently taken her audience by storm. We can 
imagine the triumph of the moment, and how 
much it means to the young girl who, perhaps, 
but a few moments ago, trembled on the verge 
of the trial. which was to decide her fortunes in 
the profession of her choice. The die is cast, 
and she has come off conqueror. 
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{a Our next Number will contain an illus- 
tration, accompanied by a Cut Paper Pattern, of a 
stylish Lady's Short Sacque Walking Suit. 

I~ We would call the attention of our readers 
to the Advertisement on page 255 of this Number, 
containing the complete list.of the Cut Paper Pat- 
terns published by us. 

WS Our next Supplement Number will con- 
tain an extra-sized Pattern Sheet, with numerous 
full-sized patterns and illustrations of Ladies’ and 
Children’s Spring and Summer Sacques, Talmas, 
Sackets, Basquines, Mantelets, Water-proof Cloaks, 
etc.; Ladies’ and Misses? Spring and Summer 
Suits; Infants Robes, Fancy Articles, etc., ete. 

{@ Harper’s WEEKLY for April 15 contains 
the continuation of CHARLES READE’S new story, 


A TERRIBLE TEMPTATION, 
commenced in the Number for April 1. 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
©f Migh Weels. 


Y DEAR HELEN,—As we observe our 
fellow-travelers, and meditate their man- 
ners upon the great road, we have plenty of 
opportunity to see exactly how they are dressed. 
Indeed, dress is one of the profoundest of stud- 
ies, if, as we are assured in “‘ Sartor Resartus, 
or the Tailor sewed over,” all appearance is but 
clothes. And I confess, my dear Helen, that I 
like to see every thing, even what seems to be 
the slightest and most unimportant fact, as you 
watch it steadily, gradually stretch itself out 
into infinite proportions and relations. <A child 
throws a pebble into the air, and lo! the aerial 
undulations endlessly circling through space. 
Or a simple word is spoken, and whole lives and 
characters are affected to the furthest genera- 
tion. Suppose Queen Elizabeth had said yes 
to the Duke of Anjou. Suppose Washington 
had said no to the invitation of the Continental 
Congress to the chief command. Or suppose 
that bright-eyed lady whose old portrait hangs 
in your father’s dining-room had said no to 
your father’s great-grandfather, would you and 
I be fellow-passengers upon the great journey, 
dear Helen ? 

As an old traveler, therefore, I find nothing 
too small to be regarded, and I have learned 
how large a part the picturesque details of cos- 
tume play in the memory of travel. How much 
of Italy I saw, and still see, as I turn backward, 
in the dress of the Roman women beyond the 
Tiber! How much of Oriental life, of the 
Asian mystery, as Disraeli loftily calls it, I 
saw in the Eastern women! And how much of 
suggestion lies every where in every detail of 
the most familiar dress! The French, who used 
to be the chief authority upon that subject, said 
that a gentleman was determined by his gloves 
and boots. Perhaps a French gentleman is— 
or, more truly, a stroller upon the Paris boule- 





vards. But there are a great many gentlemen 
who never wear gloves, and whose boots are far 
from beautiful. You see that the saying does 
not mean gentleman at all, except in a very 
limited and conventional sense. It is akin to 
the aphorism that an actress can go mad safely 
only in white satin. But a man who is well 
gloved and well booted is a pleasant object, if 
his mind is not apparently concentrated upon 
his hands and feet. 

And what, my dear young lady, do you sup- 
pose to be the significance of the observation ? 
Is it not the wisdom of caring for the extrem- 
ities —of finishing conscientiously and sym- 
metrically? There are statues upon cathe- 
dral pinnacles, beyond the ordinary reach of 
the eye, as finely wrought as if they were to 
stand in drawing-rooms; and there are orna- 
ments carved upon temples, where they can be 
seen only at the risk of life, which are as ex- 
quisite as the most obvious and accessible dec- 
orations. ‘This is the care of the extremities, 
The artists worked in deference to the great 
idea of beauty. They wrought for faith, not 
only for sight. And I distinctly remember 
that when I saw one of the carefully booted 
and gloved gentlemen upon the boulevard in 
Paris I thought of the Milan cathedral. It 
was one of the aerial undulations of the pebble 
tossed carelessly into the air. 

And I was instructed in the same general 
way, by spiritual suggestion, when I saw you 
tripping along to church yesterday, my fair 
young friend. What do you suppose to be the 
most famous shoe in the world? Not the san- 
dal of Empedocles, but the glass slipper of Cin- 
derella. Do you suppose it had a heel? Do 
you suppose that when the Prince asked, ‘*‘ Who 
is this beautiful lady,” Cinderella came hob- 
bling in, as I saw you—forgive me, dear Miss 
Helen—hobbling to church? The fairy god- 
mother, indeed, had high heels. I know that, 
for I have seen them in the picture. And 
witches have them; that I know because I have 
seen them in their portraits when they were 
riding upon broomsticks, But I have never 
fancied fairy godmothers and witches walking 
very steadily and gracefully. ‘They hobble; 
and you, dear Helen, and all your young com- 
panions who wear high heels—you hobble also ; 
you hobble horribly. And to hobble is to step 
uncertainly ; so that, yesterday, if I had walked 
rapidly against you I really think that you would 
probably have fallen. Besides, you were forced 
to bend forward ; you could not stand straight. 
Do you believe the Prince would have been so 
enraptured with the beautiful Cinderella if she 
could not hold herself upright, nor step firmly 
and securely? When Virgil makes the stately 
woman say incedo regina—I walk a queen—do 
you suppose that she hobbled and bent forward? 
And when Byron sang long ago of Lady Hor- 
ton, who has only lately died, ‘She walks in 
beauty,” did the poet or does any reader im- 
agine such insecure and appealing figures as 
you and your friends present, my dear young 
lady ? 

To wear high heels, then, sweet traveler, is 
to hobble, to be insecure, and to be unable to 
stand erect. I know how pretty they look in 
the shop windows. ‘They are delicately made 
and dextrously curved, and sharpen to such a 
point, and they are so red and bright! But 
what a price to pay for delicacy, and pretty 
curves, and high color! And then it is the 
fashion. Yes, it is the fashion, as patches and 
paint and powder have been the fashion. But 
were they not prodigiously foolish fashions? In 
Grand Cairo it is the fashion to hide all of the 
face but the eyes. You could submit to such a 
fashion, I know, dear Helen, and still dazzle 
like Apollo peering through cloud rifts, But 
how with Julia, whose beauty is her teeth? 
How about Lucilla, with her cheeks of shell? 
Will you submit to every fashion? I tremble 
to imagine your answer. I tremble to think 
that if patches should return—and why should 
they not?—you and your lovely companions 
would all surrender to the abominable sugges- 
tion of cutaneous disorder, which that fashion 
irresistibly suggests. 

I am too old a traveler not to concede the 
great truth that fashion often vindicates itself. 
When I was younger I remember what fun we 
found in the pictures of the hooped women of 
Queen Anne’s time ; and what queer little toi- 
lette pincushions, seemingly representing a 
draped hogshead surmounted by a woman’s 
shoulders and head, stood upon the dressing- 
tables. But when the drapec. hogsheads came 
into the drawing-room we did not laugh. It 
all seemed very proper; and I think that we 
should all laugh more heartily at your mother, 
my dear Helen, if she should appear in her bri- 
dal bonnet of thirty years ago, than we ever did 
at the pictures of the hooped ladies of Queen 
Anne. Every fashion gradually reconciles us 
to itself; but is it not always within certain 
limits? Would a fashion of making a hump 
upon one shoulder ever vindicate itself? or one 
of painting one cheek green and the other blue ? 
Then there are limits; and when the fashion 
comes too near the verge, why not correct it? 
You, dear Helen, and your friends, dress as cer- 
tain often very tasteless, and often very disrepu- 
table, persons ordain. If fashion required you 
to stoop insecurely forward when you walk, why 
not refuse? If you must wear heels, why have 








them so high that you can not stand erect? 
Certainly I would not have you make yourself 
ridiculous, and pain your friends, by deliber- 
ately rejecting the fashion. But I would only 
reasonably conform to it. That is the golden 
rule of ‘S—r ble conformity. 

Yet, as I watched you hobbling upon your 
high heels, dear young woman, I thought of 
many another who was doing the same, and 
even more absurdly. _ Indeed, when I had com- 
fortably seated myself at Saint Rainbow’s, and 
began to listen to the sermon of the young cler- 
gyman who had exchanged with the rector, I was 
irresistibly reminded of you and your heels. He 
began, as it were, walking naturally in what he 
was saying, upon the soles of his feet. But 
gradually he became more rhetorical. It was 
as if he were putting on flounce and ruffle and 
fringe, festooning his thought with the most gro- 
tesque and extravagant words, until he seemed 
to clap on a pair of the highest and reddest 
heeled shoes, and then his ideas began to waver 
and stagger and plunge ; he could not hold his 
purpose erect, and the natural, simple, upright 
gait of his exhortation ended in a ridiculous 
hobble. If that young man would only refuse 
to let his rhetoric wear such high heels he would 
be a very effective preacher. And what are 
the red heels that Mrs, Palaver wears upon her 
shoes compared with those of her conversation ? 
She comes to your house, and falls into the 
most vehement protestations of friendship and 
interest, as if she were the dearest of friends, 
although she has never given any sign whatever 
of real affection or sympathy, and, as you know, 
criticises you elsewhere in avery different strain. 
And this extravagance, this enthusiasm of the 
tongue, this profuse expense of superlatives, is 
merely a hobbling upon high heels. ‘The little 
woman loses the uprightness of truth, and stag- 
gers and plunges in painful insecurity. Why 
will she not move calmly erect? Why will she 
not be honest? 

So, dear Helen, I see, and you will see when 
the good day comes, how candidates for office, 
in their painful eagerness to conform to every 
popular wish and expectation, and to follow the 
utmost fashion of opinion, desert the simple up- 
rightness of sincere conviction, and stoop and 
hobble to please the fashion. When a politi- 
cian out-Herods Herod, as the saying is—that is 
to say, when he is more radical than radicalism, 
or more conservative than conservatism—he is 
as far from admirable as Venus would be hob- 
bling upon red heels, instead of treading firmly 
and fully upon her feet. So a rhymester who 
exaggerates the mannerisms of a great poet 
loses his balance, and, instead of walking like a 
man, hobbles upon red heels, that he may be in 
the fashion. Ifhe begins early his gait is wholly 
spoiled, and his movement is as graceless from 
the excess as his foot would be deformed by the 
pressure of an iron shoe. I could mention to 
you many and many a young man and young 
woman, Helen, who, caring less for grace than 
for the fashion of high heels, in literature, have 
pushed the fashion to so wild and foolish an ex- 
cess thet they limp instead of walk, and could 
no more run as the immortals do than they 
could fly. 

When I saw you, therefore, tripping painfully 
and unhandsomely along, my dear young lady, 
I saw very many more persons than your own 
sweet self, and many other heels than those upon 
your trim little boots. And, indeed, how thin 
and unsatisfactory life would be if it were not 
so full of correspondences and suggestions! If 
a sign of ‘‘hot spiced rum” meant only an in- 
toxicating drink in a cellar, a stroll through the 
city might be very saddening, but it would not 
be much else. And if, in the loitering figure 
covered with an advertisement as with a gar- 
ment, which you see upon Broadway, you did 
not see all the other people in the city whose 
actions and lives are but a motley which they 
wear for advertisement, that figure would be 
little worth. Nor is it only the red heels upon 
which you and your friends hobble that I see 
when I watch you on the bright spring morn- 
ings fluttering to church; but as your sweet 
young faces turn toward me, smiling, I bare my 
head as I enter, and think that at the holy door 
I have seen the angelic choir. 

Your fellow-traveler, 
An Otp BacHELor. 








A GOOD WORD FOR GOSSIP. 
By GAIL HAMILTON. 


CANDAL, slander, gossip, tittle-tattle— 

hard names all. And rough usage dealers 

in such wares receive at the hands of the theo- 

rists. But are the little imps quite as black as 
they are painted ? 

Humanity, as it lies‘under our observation, 
exists in three layers. The first is the super- 
ficially polite and smiling one. The neighbors 
call on you, and you return their calls. You 
meet them in the street and at church. All is 
civility, kindness, and good-fellowship. That is 
layer number one. 

Then you fail in business, your lover jilts 
you, you quarrel with your wife, your son is 
rusticated at college, and the whole world turns 
glad and malignant, and the air is darkened 
with the cloud of bad, false, harsh rumors. No 
wonder you failed in business! You have been 





living extravagantly these five years, with pur- 
ple and fine linen and sumptuous fare, wine 
and equipage, endless entertainment; and a 
houseful of servants—for to such dimensions 
swells your modest ménage under the magnify. 
ing-glass of your excited neighbors. Your jilt- 
ing lover has ever been a reluctant wooer; your 
wife you have abused since the first year of 
your marriage ; and the trouble with your son is 
that he made himself vile and you restrained 
him not, and now he has killed a man, and is 
hiding from the authorities with a price set 
upon hishead. Thisis layer number two; and 
you are ready to rent a lodge in some vast wil- 
derness, where you may be free from the sight 
of a malicious, evil-speaking people, that re- 
joices in its neighbor’s misfortunes. 

But give your auger another twist, and you 
will have penetrated quite through this bed of 
mire, and come into another stratum, clean and 
wholesome, and purer and finer far than any 
thing you have yet found. When a trouble 
comes whose source can be never so faintly 
traced back to your own misdoing, your friends, 
it must be confessed, are a little hard on you. 
No wonder your wife left you; you have al- 
ways been mean and tyrannical. No wonder 
your son has come to grief; you always gave 
him his own head. The gladness at your 
trouble was not pure malice, but somewhat an 
intellectual appreciation of the inexorableness 
oflaw. There is a sort of poetic justice in the 
succession of cause and consequence which 
never fails to give pleasure except to the per- 
sons who illustrate it. But let your son be 
brought home to you beaten by a burglar to the 
point of danger, if not death, be yourself strick- 
en with illness, or let your property be endan- 
gered by a fire in the vicinity, and every hand 
is stretched out to help you. The very persons 
who would be the first to look askance upon 
your unwarranted expenditure will be instant, 
in season and out of season, for your solace and 
relief. They will run to fetch the doctor for 
you at any hour of the day or night. They 
will watch day after day by your sick-bed, will 
strain their ingenuity to invent some appetizing 
dish for your dulled taste, will count no service 
too severe, no drudgery too menial, to divest 
you of care, and enable you to give your whole 
thought and attention to the recovery of your 
health. When your house is threatened, they 
will exert every faculty to save it. They will 
put forth precisely as much effort to rescue 
your furniture from the flames as if it were 
their own; and when, after all, your house is 
stripped and not burned, they will come back 
next day, and replace your goods as heartily 
and as thoroughly as they snatched them off. 
Nor can you help a certain clutching at the 
throat, an unsteadiness about the mouth, a mist 
in the eyes, a pressure at the heart, when you 
think of this wonderful brotherhood of human- 
ity—this unspoken, all-helpful sympathy. This 
is layer number three, and however deep down 
you go you will find nothing deeper to neutral- 
ize it. 

We often freight words with a heavier mean- 
ing than they were meant to bear. We give 
to expressed disapprobation a disproportionate 
weight. We are always trying to repress gos- 
sip, and never to fortify society against it. We 
write stories showing how lovely woman was 
brought to her grave by careless rumor, but we 
never show how foolish it was in the lovely wom- 
an to make a grave matter of careless rumor. 
We are always training the tongue, but we 
never train the ear. 

“If you would always be discreet, 

Five things observe with care— 
Of whom you speak, to whom you speak, 
And how, and when, and where,” 
says Sir Mentor, and fancies he has settled the 
whole matter; but, if it is all the same to you, 
Sir Mentor, we would a great deal rather not 
be discreet than pay such a price for discretion. 
Conversation would be a very lively and piquant 
exercise, picketed around with these five points 
of Calvinism! A far better way is to estimate 
gossip at its real worth. A great deal that 
passes for scandal is but an intellectual exer- 
cise, petty for want of something larger, but 
sufficiently innocent. Malice, willful falsehood, 
carelessness of truth, design to injure, are un- 
mitigatedly bad, and ought to banish their pro- 
prietors from society ; but curiosity—a fondness 
for story-telling and story-hearing—may be 
only one form of mental activity, and entirely 
consistent with great good-will. Let us give in 
to it with what grace we may—when we have 
guarded ourselves against it as far as we can. 
You do not in the least care how many hand- 
kerchiefs your neighbor has; but if it gratifies 
her to know how many you have, let her count 
them on the clothes-line if she likes, And if 
she thinks there are more than an economical 
person ought to have, and expresses her opin- 
ion in the vicinity, what harm is done? You 
need not fling it at her next time you see her, 
and make her uncomfortable. It is not neces- 
sary that every body should approve us in every 
respect before we can be on good terms with 
them. People may condemn half the traits of 
our character and yet find enough in the other 
half to insure friendly feeling and friendly de- 
meanor. 

And half a loaf is so much better than sour 
bread ! 
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NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
BONNETS, 
ONNETS at the spring openings await com- 
ment. ‘The milliners’ parlors blossom like 
conservatories with every fresh lovely tint known 
to nature, and some that are added by art. What 
most attracts the observer is the difference in 
trimming from the style of last season. Now 
every thing is massed around the crown, and the 
front or head piece of pretty straw is frequently 
left bare, or perhaps softened by a narrow row 
of lace. The standing trimming around the 
crown makes the back of the bonnet quite as 
high as the front, instead of permitting it to re- 
cede, as was the style lately. The high rolled 
coronet is untrimmed on the outside, but is faced 
with silk and surmounted by a full ruche of tulle 
or lace, while a silk pleating, showing only the 
ends of the pleats, passes through the centre of 
the ruche. Deep capes, soft, without stiff lining, 
of doubled silk in box-pleats, fall over chatelaine 
braids) These bonnets are very becoming to 
young ladies. 

A model especially attractive is of English split 
straw, with trimming of thick gros grain ribbon, 
in the stylish scarabee green, an ivy wreath, tiny 
white flowers, and scarlet buds. A shaded bon- 
net of cuir-colored straw, piped on the edge with 
darker brown, had a full pleated ruche of India 
silk, dark brown, with lighter centre around the 
crown; brown aigrette on the side; dark ostrich 
feather, and ribbon of two shades, drooping be- 
hind: $25. A sewed chip bonnet of purest 
white had a deep navy blue ribbon, forming a 
band around the crown, and holding erect a blue 
velvet pleating; large white rose with frost- 
browned leaves on the side; ruche of black lace 
in front: price $45. A Charlotte Corday cap 
with soft crown, high behind, and a coronet 
front, is of black dotted Brussels net. An ivy 
wreath with scarlet berries makes the face trim- 
ming, a scarlet Frou Frou gauze scarf entwines 
the crown ; a pompon is on the left side; a lace 
fall and ribbon loops behind. Lovely bonnets of 
royal pink, or of mauve gauze, are draped all 
over with tulle of the same shade, and orna- 
mented with ostrich tips. ‘These are for full 
dress, and cost $35. 

ROUND HATS. 

A scarf of gauze, or of gros grain, is used 
for trimming round hats. One scarf end, wide 
and sloped bias, is pendent behind, instead of 
two, as was lately worn. A standard hat for 
city wear has a broad flat-topped crown with 
rolled brim, faced with black gros grain. A 
black Frou Frou gauze scarf two fingers wide, 
laid in many folds around the crown, is fringed, 
and pendent behind. A cluster of thick puffs 
of blue or rose silk is on the left side. Price 
$20. For the sea-side and country resorts are 
broad-brimmed Maud Muller hats, the brim 
having three pipings of black velvet; dark blue 
or brown scarfs around the crown, with black- 
berries, white flowers, and green-leaved sprays 
intermingled. 

@A Frenchy little hat, dented at the sides @ la 
Watteau, is suitable for summer visiting in the 
country. A white organdy pleating, edged with 
Valenciennes, is laid under the brim. A wreath 
of blue daisies is around the crown. A Marie 
Stuart coiffure of organdy and lace, with rows 
of narrow black velvet ribbon above the lace, is 
laid on the crown, the point in front, and long 
scarfs of the same hang at the side. Blue gros 
grain ribbon bow on top of the crown, with ends 
behind. An elastic under the chatelaine for 
fastening. 

GIRLS’ WHITE DRESSES. 


The furnishing houses are making many white 
dresses for young girls to wear at their confirma- 
tions, or when taking their first communion, or 
for commencement dresses. ‘These are of mus- 
lin, either Swiss or nansook—organdy is too 
frail—and should be of creamy white, instead of 
that ugly bluish tinge seen in many white fabrics. 
To be in good taste, these dresses should be very 
simply made; but, alas! there are no more sim- 
ple white muslins. Their fresh youthfulness is 
destroyed by overloading them with rich laces 
and elaborate embroidery that a dowager might 
envy. They would be far more appropriate if 
trimmed with the light airy puffs and ruffles of the 
material, or else pretty pleatings and groups of 
tucks. A lovely dress for a girl of twelve years, 
a pupil at the Convent of the Sacred Heart, is 
of Swiss muslin, with full, high-necked corsage 
fastened behind. ‘The yoke and coat sleeves are 
puffs of Swiss, laundried to represent the mar- 
quise puffs, separated by Valenciennes insertion. 
The lower skirt has four narrow ruffles, gather- 
ed, overlapping, and edged with Valenciennes 
half an inch wide. The upper skirt is trimmed 
with puffs, insertion, and ruffles, and has bre- 
telles of lace. A white sash, gloves, and either 
white or black kid boots, should be worn on 
such occasions. Tulle veils are often worn by 
communicants ; but the most appropriate veil is 
of white organdy, fastened in the centre of the 
front, allowed to fall low on each side and be- 
hind, and held by a slender wreath of white 
flowers, Coronet wreaths, very high on top of 
the head, are not becoming to children. A del- 
leate garland of the same size all around the 
head is far prettier. For cool seasons, before 
flannels have been removed, white alpaca dresses 
may be made exceedingly pretty for young girls. 
A charming model has two skirts, and a basque 
that fastens behind. ‘The trimming is narrow 
bias gathered ruffles, the hem on the lower edge 
Piped with a fold of the same. ‘Three or four 
overlapping folds head the ruffles. 

commencement dress fora graduate will serve 
8s astylish model for many. It was of Swiss mus- 
‘iN—a, demi-train with three flounces, each six 
inches wide, edged top and bottom with narrow- 
est Valenciennes, and held in inch-wide box- 
Pleats, ‘The over-skirt, with very short rounded 





apron front, was originally as long as the train be- 
hind, but was shortened in a dressy way by a clus- 
ter of pleats in each of the three back seams ; anda 
large Swiss bow, edged with lace, concealed these 
pleats. One ruffle, four inches wide, trimmed the 
over-skirt and basque. The basque, without lin- 
ing, but worn over a richly trimmed corset cov- 
er, is deeply pointed back and front, short on 
the hips, with pointed neck, cut open very low, 
and the whole affair surrounded by a ruffle. Half- 
flowing sleeves with two ruffles, and a bow on the 
elbow. ‘The pattern of the Postilion-Basque, il- 
lustrated in Bazar No. 15, Vol. III., will answer 
for this. The garment should not be tight enough 
to strain the seams. The seams should be stitch- 
ed by machine, trimmed very small, and over- 
seamed. 

The latest novelty is bretelles with a postilion- 
basque, made of Swiss muslin embroidery and 
Valenciennes, to wear with Swiss upper skirts 
over colored silk dresses for evening. The bre- 
telles are wide on the shoulders, sloping narrower 
toward the waist, are crossed in front like a 
fichu, and are finished behind with a pretty square 
postilion-basque. A set of these, with a train 
and over-skirt, was made lately to wear over 
a rose-colored silk. The six gores of the upper 
skirt were arranged in a pretty design in Valen- 
ciennes and needle-work, with a medallion in 
the centre. Separate revers were added at the 
side to fasten back beneath the postilion. The 
price of the over dress alone was $350. The 
lace was of finest Valenciennes. Many ladies 
use the patent Valenciennes, that can scarcely be 
told from the real, and costs but a trifle in com- 
parison. Laundresses iron Valenciennes laces 
smoothly on the right side, then turn them, lay 
them on a thickly folded blanket, and raise the 
figures by ‘‘ punching” each figure separately 
with the smooth, round end of the tluting scis- 
sors. When the thick figures are raised the 
lace looks as well as when new ; but the work is 
so tedious that from $10 to $20 is charged for 
doing up elaborately trimmed dresses. 

Victoria and bishop’s lawn costumes, to be 
worn in the house or street, will be made simi- 
lar to the suit just described, but with shorter 
skirt. Loose paletots will not be so much worn 
as the tighter-fitting basques. Pretty little talma 
capes are shown with dotted Swiss muslin suits, 
made of the muslin, finished by an embroidered 
ruffle. Embroidered Swiss flounces trim lav- 
ender silk skirts; and a Swiss polonaise, also 
trimmed with embroidery, completes a suit for 
the watering-places. ‘The hat and parasol should 
be of silk, covered with Swiss. 


CORSETS, 


Now that waspish waists are no longer ad- 
mired, the plump, supple figures that fashion 
dictates require easy-ftting corsets, snaped to 
adapt themselves readily to the figure, and give 
the necessary support. To secure an accurate, 
and withal a stylish fit, the corset must have great 
fullness for the bust and hips, and ample length, 
both back and front, to fall in with the natural 
taper of the waist. The improved glove-fitting 
corsets possess these requisites, and are now pre- 
ferred by most ladies to any other kind. They 
are filled with very flexible bones, and are mould- 
ed over steam, to show the beautiful roundness of 
the bust and hips. Their price has been the ob- 
jection hitherto, but they are now made of sub- 
stantial coutil, and sold at $1 50, in as good 
shape as the qualities that cost much more. 
There are ten qualities of these corsets. Hand- 
some ones of fine coutil, with many thin, light 
bones, and prettily embroidered on the bone- 
cases, are $5. Ladies who are fond of wearing 
scarlet woolen corsets in winter will be pleased 
with the new pale rose-colored corsets, made of 
cotton coutil, for summer wear. Misses’ cor- 
sets, in sizes ranging from sixteen to twenty-four 
inches, are made of white coutil, with the gores 
and graceful curved seams of the glove-fitting 
principle. The new ventilating corsets have the 
centre gore, that passes around the waist to stay 
the body and permit the strain, made of coutil, 
while the upper and lower gores are of open- 
worked material. A luxury for midsummer is 
the gossamer perfumed corset, made of perfo- 
rated canvas, with the few elastic bones shielded 
by light corded goods. ‘These corsets are put 
through an elaborate fumigating process, and 
those made a year ago retain their faint, pleas- 
ant odor. Price $2. 


TOURNURES, 


Spring costumes are so bouffant that some 
support must be given to hold them in place. 
Many ladies use crinoline skirts, with thickly 
pleated flounces down the back widths, and 
sometimes one or two narrow flounces extending 
around the bottom. New bustles are filled with 
an elastic sponge that is exceedingly light. 
These are of graceful shape, and afford a com- 
fortable support to the skirts. La Victorieuse is 
the name given to a tournure with a few hoops 
below that are arranged to remain back of the 
wearer, and prevent the dress skirts from touch- 
ing the heels. 


GLOVES. 


Long-wristed kid gloves without ornamental 
stitching are the first choice with ladies of taste 
and fashion. Those fastened by two or three 
buttons are worn with street toilettes; still lon- 
ger gloves aré for full dress. The spring tints 
for day wear are mode colors, tan, and wood 
shades, Fastened by two buttons, they cost 
$2 50 a pair. This is a reduction from the rates 
charged three months ago, yet it seems to many 
people too much money to give for a pair of gloves; 
but they are durable and prettily shaped, and it 
is not economy to buy low-priced gloves, made of 
poor material, badly sewed, and so illy propor- 
tioned that they make the best-shaped hands look 
deformed. White kid gloves for evening wear 





are fastened by four buttons, and cost $3 50. 


These require to be a size smaller than colored 
gloves; while black gloves, unless made of very 
elastic kid, should be a size larger. 


HANDKERCHIEFS, 


New handkerchiefs for dressy occasions have 
a two-inch hem, with a band of Valenciennes in- 
sertion inside the hem, and a medallion of Valen- 
ciennes in each corner. Large initial letters are 
needle-worked on muslin, and sold to be trans- 
ferred to handkerchief corners, for marking them 
in an ornamental way. 


NECK-TIES, 


Neck-ties for spring are of soft twilled India 
silk, cut bias, and hemmed on the edges. ‘The 
delicate fisherman’s green and faintest sky blue 
are worn by blondes, pale rose and Frou Frou 
buff by brunettes. Striped silk ties, half-inch 
stripes of a color alternating with white, are new 
this season. Straight ties have knotted fringe at 
the ends, and are raveled on the sides also, The 
sailor knot is almost universally worn, bows be- 
ing the unfashionable exception. Some pretty 
ties, to be worn with shaded suits, are of bias 
silk, of the lightest shade in the costume, bound 
with silk of the darkest shade. Any becoming 
color of silk, edged with narrow Valenciennes 
edging, makes a pretty tie to wear with black 
silk dresses. A pale blue, or else a blue-green 
tie, is worn by blondes with the plum-colored 
suits so fashionable this season, while brunettes 
wear pink, creamy buff, or tea-rose shades. 

For information received thanks are due Mes- 
dames Page; and Ferrero; and Messrs. A. 
T. Stewart & Co.; ARNOLD, ConsTABLE, & 
Co.; Lorp & Taytor; and Tuomson, Lanc- 
pon, & Co. 





PERSONAL. 


Mr. Sampson Low, Jun., of the eminent Lon- 
don publishing firm of Low, Son, & Marston, 
died on the 5th of March, at the house of his fa- 
ther, in Mecklenburg Square, at the age of forty- 
eight. Mr. Low was greatly respected by all 
who have had dealings with the publishing house 
of which he was long an active member. His 
book on the “Charities of London,”’ which has 
run through many editions, has merits above 
those of a mere compilation. It was followed by 
a ‘* Hand-book”’ to the Charities, from the same 
hand. Mr. Low was a benevolent and ener- 
getic man. He greatly contributed to the suc- 
cessful establishment of the metropolitan fire- 
escape system, which was, up to recent times, 
wholly supported by public subscriptions. He 
lived to see the recognition of the principle that 
the rescue of human life is as worthy of the at- 
tention of municipal authorities as the protec- 
tion of property; but it was only after years of 
labor that that useful institution was brought 
to the high state of efficiency in which it was 
finally handed over, nearly four years since, to 
the Board of Works. The same mail that brings 
notice of the foregoing gives intelligence of the 
death of Mr. BLAcKETT, the head of the well- 
known publishing firm, Hurst & BuLacKert. 
Mr. BLAcKETT, along with the late Mr. Hurst, 
succeeded Mr. COLBURN rather more than eight- 
een years ago. As aman of business he was re- 
markable for intelligence and integrity; to au- 
thors he was liberal even to munificence; and 
his courtesy and kindness attracted the regard 
of all who came in contact with him. 

—EMILE DE GIRARDIN proposes an immediate 
resumptiou of journalism in Paris, The name 
of his new journal will be L’ Etoile. 

—VERDI goes to Egypt, at the request of the 
Viceroy, to be present at and supervise the per- 
formance of ten of his operas. The best singers 
of Europe:are to assist in the representations. 
The Viceroy “‘grezses the wheels” of VERDI'S 
journey (with Verdi-gris, probably) to the tune 
of many thousands of shekels of gold. The em- 
inent Egyptian don’t know much of music, but 
the art tickles him. 

—Ifit be possible for Mr. ALEXANDER T. STEW- 
ART to indulge in guffaw, it is open to conjecture 
that he did so the other day, when hearing that 
one of the cash-boys in his great dry-goodsery 
was asked by a lady, ‘‘ Little boy, can you tell 
me whose store this is ?” 

—It is announced as one of those events that 
are to be reckoned among the epochs of 1871, 
that Miss Nizsson will, within the next four or 
Ne weeks, appear in opera at the Academy of 

usic. 

—Chicago is a great city. Eighteen years ago 
it was a respectable village of forty thousand in- 
habitants. To-day its census foots up three 
hundred thousand souls. During these years it 
has raised the whole city out of the wet prairie 
from six to ten feet, and made basements pos- 
sible; tunneled Lake rong and brought 

ure water from the middle thereof; laid out a 

wenty-five mile drive through parks and boule- 

vards all around thetown; built double railways 
under a navigable river, the first instance of the 
kind on record; and accomplished various such 
little feats, quite as remarkable, 4nd decidedly 
more useful, than the cleansing of the Augean 
stables and slaying of the Nemean lion, for 
which Hercules got such credit in ante-Chicago- 
an days. Good-natured bes, oo kindly call 
New York the Chicago of the East, Certainly 
its great ladies’ furnishing estabiishments of 
Mayuon, Daty, & Co., and Fiecp, LriTzr, & 
Co., rival cur own StEWarT’s. There are dis- 
played acres of millinery goods, hundreds of 
styles of bonnets and hats, and a whole conserv- 
atory of artificial flowers, so that the ladies of 
the West have no difficulty in satisfying every 
enprice of fashion without having recourse to 
the East, except for Harper’s Bazar. 

—Recently there shuffled off this mortal coil, 
at Como, Signor Paitip TaGLionl, at the fully 
ripe age of ninety-three. He was the father of 
Pav Tae.iont, the ballet-master of Berlin. 

—According to a Berlin correspondent, Louisa 
Miturzacu, the novelist, is so inharmonious 
with her husband that they are about to separ- 
ate on terms of the profoundest mutual satis- 
faction. 

—The Rev. W1LL1AM Morey PunsHON, now 
on a tour to the Pacific coast to examine into 
the state of the Methodist work in British Co- 
lumbia, has been nominated to succeed Mr. AR- 
THUR as President of the Wesleyan College at 
Belfast, Ireland. 





—ALEXANDRE Dumas was a man of notable 

luck. He is said never to have read any thing 

e had written, declaring, if he had done so, he 
should have been certain to cast the MS. into 
the fire. 

—BayarD TAayYLor, having finished ‘Faust’ 
and closed up his lecturing season, has within 
ten days past sent to market fresh cucumbers, 
so large that they fairly cucumbered the ground 
—grown, too, this season, at his country place 
at Kennett Square, Pennsylvania, without arti- 
ficial heat, except such as may have been pro- 
voked by reading the Tribune. 

—Ex-Judge GEORGE C. Barrett, of the Com- 
mon Pleas, an able lawyer and most industrious 
and cultured gentleman, is one of the best ama- 
teur actors in thecountry. Recently he has ap- 
prowess at the private theatricals at the Union 

eague theatre, the perfermances having added 
— a thousand dollars to the French relief 
und. 

—Marshal CANROBERT, the old rival of Louis 
NaPpo.eon for the French Presidency, has made 
advances to President Turers, which are said to 
have been well received. 

—How very French are the Frenchmen! When 
ALEXANDRE Dumas, pére, died, he owed tu his 
publishers, Lévy BroTHERS, $100,000. This large 
sum his son offered to pay; but those flinty-he.“t- 
ed Lévy BroTHERSs declined, on the ground that 
they had made enough to warrant them to refuse 
to yield to the gushing impulse of that son, who, 
by that amiable maneuver, is half a million francs 
the richer. 

—Hon. 8. 8. Cox gracefully recognizes the 
propriety and utility of the competitive system 
by announcing to Mr. A. J. MATHEWSON, one of 
the trustees of the Ninth Ward School Board, 
that, being entitled to the appointment of a 
cadet at the United States Military Academy at 
West Point, and a naval cadet at the Naval Acad- 
emy at Annapolis, Maryland, he has determined 
to bestow those appointments on the two lads 
from the public schools in his Congressional dis- 
trict who, in open examination, shall prove them- 
selves best qualified for the places. 

—Captain Louis Livingston, a gallant young 
American of good stock, has had fhe fortune to 
be promoted from the rank of Lieutenant to 
that of Captain in the King of Wirtemberg’s 
Cavalry Guard, ‘‘for personal courage, and im- 
_— service in the presence of the enemy.” 

e also had ‘“‘honorable mention” in the “ Or- 
ders of the Day” for gallantry at Woerth, Se- 
dan, Champagney, Chatillon, and before Paris. 
He received the medal, so rarely accorded, for 
| aver daring on the field of battle, and was 

ecorated by the Emperor himself with the Iron 
Cross, the highest reward a German officer could 
obtain, for his conduct at Marigny and Villefort. 
He has also received swords and decorations of 
honor from the Grand Dukes of Baden and Olden- 


burg. 

— Baron FREDERICK von Logan, aGerman oet 
of the seventeenth century, is the author of the 
poem in which occur the oft-quoted lines: 


“Though the mills of God grind slowly, yet they 
grind exceeding small; 

Though with patience he stands waiting, with ex- 
actness grinds he all.” 


It may be found in LoneFELLow’s “ Retribu- 
tion.” 


—M. MicHELzT and his wife are thus described 
by one who has lately seen them: ‘“‘ The accom- 
plished historian is an old white-haired man, 
about seventy-six years of age; has a markedly 
intellectual face, large hollow eyes, deeply sunk- 
en, but oy and penetrating ; a small, some- 
what bent figure, but with a great deal of digni- 
ty of bearing. He impresses one at once with a 
sense of great intellectual power and force. His 
conversation is serious and earnest, but at times 
he is sarcastic, and above all things ‘fin,’ that 
untranslatable word, and especially French gift. 
His voice is as the voice of many who have spok- 
en much in public, somewhat slow and strongly 
accentuated, and at first it is unpleasant; but as 
he warms with his subject this passes away, and 
his tone is more even and natural. His wife, 
who looks young enough to be his daughter, is 
a fair, thoughtful-looking, pretty woman with a 
— dome-like forehead and regular features.” 

he is eloquent and clever, and, under all the 
disadvantage of bad spirits and delicate health, 
must be, I should think, one of the most com- 
plete women I have ever had the good fortune 
of seeing. Great cultivation and great natural 
gifts have united to form a true woman—what 
praise can be loftier ?” 

—A gentleman who has peered into the draw- 
ers of the Literary Bureau at Boston, where en- 
gagements are made for lecturers, takes occasion 
to describe briefly the different styles of chirog- 
raphy of certain prominent literary folk. For 
instance, saith he, WENDELL PHILLIPS writes a 
peculiar hand. The words are connected fre- 
quently in couplets; lines short, leaving a broad 
margin; letters small and well-formed, and quite 
easily read. Epwarp E. Haxe’s style is unique 
and attractive, neat and perfectly clear. An 
elegant and characteristic note was one from 
GEORGE WILLIAM CuRTIS, written on nice un- 
ruled note-paper, in a style suggesting the cult- 
ure and refinement of the writer. JamEs Par- 
TON’s writing is open and perpendicular, in the 
style peculiar to literary men. A few lines from 
T. W. Hiaeinson show the finest and most deli- 
cate touches, indicative of the man’s sensitive 
nature. JouN 8. C. ABsorTrT traces letters as 
small, clear, and precise as a school-girl. The 
caligraphy of E. P. WHIPPLE is as clear and 
sharp as his criticalmind. JOHN G. Saxe writes 
in a graceful and flowing style. Josh Billings 
writes a common business hand, fair and legible. 
The expression is less common; he thus ad- 
dresses the Bureau, ‘‘ My dear and sportive Ga- 
zelles.”” We extract this remembrance, “If you 
see the villains Twain and Nasby (the cannibal 
and the howling saint), remember me to them 
with a kiss of sympathy, and advise with them 
to retire from the lecturing field, and labor to 
become respectable.’? ANNA DICKINSON’s writ- 
ing is odd and pretty, and is traced upon the 
best and heaviest note-paper, stamped with a 
rich, plain initial. Grace Greenwood’s chirog- 
raphy is very peculiar. It is a running hand, 
with long, horizontal lines, and, singularly too, 
is very legible. Oxivz Logan writes upon the 
smallest note-paper, in a —— running hand, 
tolerably plain. Susan B. ANTHONY’s writing 
is free and bold, legible, but devoid of grace. 
Gail Hamilton’s hand is pleasant to see—round 
full, and even—every line could well head school 
writing-books, so well-formed and destitute of 
flourish is every letter. 
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Tapestre Stitches for Slippers, etc., Figs. 1 and 2. 

Fig. 1.—This tapestry stitch forms alternate foundation figures, 
which are worked diagonally over eight lengthwise and eight cross- 
wise threads of the canvas with corn-colored filling silk. For each 
foundation figure work three long stitches, and catch these together 
at the middle with a cross stitch, as shown by the illustration ; for 
this cross stitch work, first, the horizontal and then the vertical stitch, 
each over four threads of the canvas. Fill out the empty space be- 
tween the foundation figures with cross stitch-worked with maroon 
zephyr worsted. ‘The foundation figures may be worked last, as the 
silk often becomes roughened by being drawn through the filling; in 
this case the spaces for the foundation figures must be left open, which 
is readily done by studying the illustration. 

Fig. 2.—This tapestry stitch forms alternate foundation figures, 





which are worked with light green zephyr worsted, and repeated at. 


regular intervals; between the figures the foundation is filled out with 
cross stitch worked with dark green worsted. The figures are worked 
with a doublethread, and 
consist of four long stitch- 
es, which are interwoven 
in the manner shown by 
the illustration. If pre- 
ferred, the figures may be 
worked first and then the 
filling, or the reverse. 


Tatted and Crochet 
Rosette for Lin- 
gerie, etc. 

To make this rosette 
work, first, the tatted 
ring in the middle with 
fine tatting cotton. This 
ring consists of 1 ds, 
to aihaey ay (double stitch), nine times 
Fig. a it Sritcn FOR alternately 1 p. (picot) 

LIPPERS, ETC. 2 ds., then 1 p., 1 ds. 

Close the stitches in a 

ring, fasten the beginning and end of the thread together, and cut it 
off. On the p. of the ring work with fine crochet cotton as follows : 
1st round.—Two leaflets divided by 6 ch. (chain stitch) on each p. ; 
each leaflet consists of 3 ste. (short treble crochet), which are not 
worked off separately, but as 1 st. After each second following leaf- 
let 1 p., consisting of 5 ch. and 1 sc. (single crochet) in the first of 
these. At the end of the round fasten to the first leaflet with 1 sl. 
(slip stitch), and, going backward, work 2 sl. on the first 2 st. of the 
p. previously worked. 2d round.—1 sc. on the p. just referred to, 





then always alternately 8 ch., 2 sc. divided by 5 ch. on the following p. 


pletes the rosette. 


Embroidered Clothes-Bag. 


Tue under part of this clothes-bag is of gray linen drilling, embroidered with red 
worsted braid. ‘To the inside of this sew a netted bag worked with red double zephyr 
worsted. Red worsted cord and tassels complete the bag. For the under part of the 
bag cut of gray drilling from Fig. 43, Supplement, five parts. Join all these parts from 
* to :, then embroider in the design given by the pattern, and bind the outer edge 


This com- 





EMBROIDERED CLOTHES-BaG. 
For pattern and design see Supplement, No. X., Fig. 43, 








shown by Fig. 3, which shows a full-sized section of the ornamented 
perforated board. Between the velvet ribbon ornament the foundation 
with steel beads. Having trimmed the foundation, line it with thin 
card-board and gray silk. Sew on two pockets of gray silk as shown 
by the illustration. These pockets are made of a piece of silk nine 
inches and three-fifths long and six inches and two-fifths wide, Each 
lengthwise edge of this piece is furnished with a narrow hem and ay 
elastic tape six inches and four-fifths long. Sew this piece on the per. 
forated board along the middle and the crosswise edges (see Fig. » 
which shows the bag open). On the still free part of the perforated 
board sew a piece of pinked flannel designed to hold needles. Trim 
the outer edge of the bag with the satin ruche, which must be orna. 
mented with steel beads, as shown by Fig. 1. Furnish the bag with a 
metal button and an elastic loop for closing it. Finish the loop with g 
small bead tassel. 


Embroidered Needle-Book. 


To make this needle-book four round pieces of card-board, each two 
inches and four-fifths in diameter, are required. Cover three of these 
parts smoothly on one side with green cashmere. Furnish the fourth 
part on one side with a cushion stuffed with cotton, and cover the 
cushion smoothly with 
green cashmere, which 
must previously have been 
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stitch embroidery worked 
with green saddler’s silk 
or silk twist, and simu- 
ulating thorns. (For the 
present take no notice 
of the button-hole stitches 
and the points on the 
outer edge.) Then join 
this part with one of the 
other parts in such a : 
manner as to let the un- 

covered sides come on the Fig. 2.—Tapestry Stircu ror 
inside, and the parts come SLIPPERS, ETC. 

exactly on each other. In 

the same manner join the two other pieces of card-board, and surround 
the outer edge with green silk cord. Surround the outer edge of the 
part with the cushion with fine bonnet wire, which must be bent in 
loops two-fifths of an inch long, at irregular intervals, in order to form 
the projecting points. Work over these loops with green saddler’s silk, 
giving the ends a slightly pointed shape, and then work button-hole 
stitches on the outer edge of the cushion and the points in order to 
cover the wire. Sew a brass ring, an inch and a fifth in cireumference, 
which is closely covered with single crochet worked with green sad. 
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dler’s silk, on the cushion two-fifths of an inch from the outer edge. Having thus far 
completed the outside of the cushion, cut three round pieces of white flannel each two 
inches and two-fifths in diameter, button-hole stitch the outer edge of each part, which 
must come far apart, and be worked with green silk, and place these parts between the 
two outside parts of the cushion. Then punch a hole through the outer and inner parts 
of the needle-book with an eyelet piercer, passing the latter through the ring ; through 
the hole thus formed run a piece of green silk, and sew the ends together close to the 
outer edge of the needle-book ; these ends must project three inches and a quarter beyond 
the outer edge, and be furnished with a wire of the same length, and closely wound with 


with red worsted braid two-fifths of an inch wide. Begin the netted bag at the under Tarrep anp Cro- green saddler’s silk, so as to form the stem shown by the illustration. In doing this sew 
edge with a foundation of 90 st. (stitches), which must,be worked with the double cur Roserre ror., 2 at the same time two leaves, which must be cut of thin card-board and green cloth 


zephyr over a mesh four-fifths 
of an inch in diameter. Close 
this foundation in a ring, and on 
it work 55 rounds without chang- 
ing the number of stitches. In 
connection with the last round 
work six netted points; work the 
first round of the first point on the 
first 15 st. of the 55th round. 
At the end of this and every fol- 
lowing round of the point narrow 
1 st. by working 2 st. together 
with 1 st. Having formed a 
point in this manner, the last 


round of which counts but 2 st., Fig. 1.—Work-Bac TRIMMED WITH 
VELVET AND Braps.—CLosEb. 


work the latter together with one 
knot (but without forming a new 
st.), and cut off the thread. 1: ¢ is manner work each 
of the points on 15 st. of the . 5t1 round. Then turn 
six inches and a half of the upper pointed edge of the 
bag over to the right side, and pass two red worsted 
cords through two rounds of the netting near the top 
of the bag; pass the cords through the double layer of 
netting, and finish the ends with tassels. Finish each 
point with a red worsted ball. Through the foundation 
st. of the under edge of the bag pass a covered steel 
band twenty-six inches and a half long, and join the 
ends of the band, letting them overlap each other two- 
fifths of an inch. Finally, sew the netted bag into the 
drilling part, bringing the steel band half an inch below 
* of every seam. Join the opposite corners of the 
drilling tabs by means of red worsted cords finished 
with tassels. ‘Trim the bottom of the bag with a red 
worsted ball and two worsted tassels (see illustration). 
Cover the heads of the tassels with a netted part of red 
wool, and finish the upper and under edges of the heads 
with a ring of crocheted loops of red worsted. 


Work-Bag trimmed with Velvet and 
Beads, Figs. 1-3. 

Tis work-bag, which is designed to hold small arti- 
cles of needle-work, is trimmed with steel beads, black 
velvet ribbon half an 
inch wide, a ruche 
of black satin rib- 






LINGERIE, ETC. 






from Fig. 91, Supplement. Work 
the veins on the upper layer of 
cloth in diagonal half-polka stitch 
with green saddler’s silk accord- 
ing to the pattern and illustra- 
tion, and join the cloth parts 
over the card- board jpportion 
with button-hole stitches Final- 
ly, fasten the leaves to thie nee- 
dle-book with a few stitches, as 
shown by the illustration. 


Corners of Borders for 
Fig. 2.—Work-BaG TRIMMED Cushions, Covers, etc., 

WitH VELVET AND BrEAps. Figs. 1 and 2. 

Ores. Fig. 1.—The foundation of this 

border is of dark gray cashmere; 
a light gray cashmere piece is set on the foundation, 
Cover the seam made by doing this with gilt soutache. 
Work the point Russe embroidery with three shades of 
violet silk. 

‘Fig. 2.—For this border set a piece of light brown 
cloth on a foundation of dark brown cloth, and cover 
the seam made by doing this with gilt soutache. The 
small foundation figures are worked with orange-colored 
saddler’s silk, the dots with blue silk, and the button- 
hole stitches along the soutache with brown saddler’s 
silk. The scalloped lines of the design are worked with 
red and black saddler’s silk in diagonal half-polka stitch. 








PRIVILEGED PERSONS. 

E all number among our acquaintances certain 

privileged persons—people who make their own 
laws without regard to the received canons of society, 
and who claim exemption from some of the moral and 
most of the conventional obligations that are considered 
binding on others. The privileged person may be male 
or female, but is more often the latter, sundry restrain- 
ing influences keeping men in check which are inopera- 
tive with women. Women, indeed, when they choose to 
fall out of the ranks 
and follow an inde- 
pendent path of their 
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bon, steel bugles, and small steel beads. 
‘Take a piece of silver perforated board 
eight inches and four-fifths long and five 
inches and three-fifths wide, and orna- i 
ment it with the velvet ribbon and steel EmproipereD NrEEpDLE-Book. 
beads. To do this cut vertical slits two- For pattern see Supplement, No. XXIIL, Fig. 91. 
fifths of an inch long in the perforated 
board two-fifths of 
an inch from one 
crosswise edge of 
the piece, repeating 
these slits at inter- 
vals of two-fifths of 
an inch. Make a 
similar row of slits 
at a distance of 
one-tenth of an inch 
from the first row. 
Cut the slits very 
carefully, so that 
the perforated board 
may not come apart. 




















own, care very little for any influ- 

ences at all, the restraining power 
which will keep them in line being i 
yet an unknown quantity. As a Te 
woman, then, we will first deal with ‘ly Hl 
the privileged person. of lt g 

One embodiment of the privi- 

; = person is she whose forte lies =a P| 

in saying unpleasant | f') 

things with praise- wit gg 

worthy coolness. Fi. ii .iiie thi, ge BS 

cin Sock: NAN ARAN NOON, 

ness or for honesty, i i \ "iy (\, il! A “iy | % 

according to the wth, als wll wr at hi wil OF all 

character of her in- a é i tag yl _—* ny 7 

tellect, and she uses ". WI ii \y \y il Ny \ ¥ i 

what she gets with- {jf i if! Wy al i uh 

out stint or sparing. fy i | i Mt " \ i Wr dill 

If she is clever, she UC ee 

is noted for her sar- ff f 

castic speeches and 





Run the velvet rib- Fig. 3.—Srection or CovER FOR epigrammatic _brill- . 
Fig. 1.—Corner oF BorpreR For CusHions, bonthroughthe slits Work-BaG ORNAMENTED WITH VEL- iancy; and her mots Fig. 2.—Corner oF BorDER FOR CUSHIONS, 
Covers, ETC. in the manner VET AND Beaps.—FuLu SIze. are bandied about CovERS, ETC. 
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sia from one to the other of her friends, with an uneasg sense, her own age, or, when a little older, and draw!ag near to 

ented ‘er. in the laughter they excite: for every one feels the borders of mature sirenhood, that she is a kind of 
ithe Oe hs who Sande 06-diey aay have cause raster to- cecumenical aunt to a large congregation of well-looking 
phage in ‘norrow, and that dancing on one’s own grave is by no nephews—she may steer safely through the shallows of this 
silk aa means an exhilarating exercise. No one is safe with her oe and land at last on the terra firma of re- 
e EF —not even her nearest and dearest; and she does not spected old age; but let another try it, and she goes to 
n sate a how deeply she wounds when she is about it. But the bottom like a stone. And yet the first has pushed her 
1 the ae her victims rarely retaliate, which is the oddest part of re, as far as they will go, while the second has only 
Ke < business. They resign themselves meekly enough to played with hers ; but the one comes triumphantly into 
rbd el a4 scalpel, and gm Re gPenicneste with the reflection port with all colors flying, and the other makes shipwreck, 
ie aad es lel oa. pooped pron, whos many ong whan Sieg culans punt wert ian See 

@ orna. the world as a privileged person, w y : prides: dgaain, sb : . 

. wire te likes, It falls eerd, prasad on the uninitiated and is; and every student of society is aware of this strange 
P With a sensitive when they are first introduced to a privileged elasticity of privilege with certain pretty friends, and must 


each two 


person with a talent for saying smart things, and no pity 
to speak of. Perhaps they have learned their manners 
too well to retort in kind, if even they are able, and so 
feel themselves constrained to bear the unexpected smart 
as the Spartan boy bore his fox. One sees them at times 
endure their humiliation before folk with a courageous 
kind of stoicism which would do honor to a better cause. 
Perhaps they are too much taken aback to be able to 
marshal their wits for a serviceable counter-thrast ; all 
they can do is to look confused and feel angry. But 
sometimes, if seldom, the privileged person with a talent 
for sarcastic sayings meets with her match, and gets paid 
off in her own coin, which greatly offends her, while it 
aejoices those of her friends who have suffered many 





JACKET WITH BRETELLES.—BACK. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No, XXII, Figs. 86-90. 


things at her hands before. If she is rude in a more sledge- 


hammer kind of way—rude through what it pleases her to 
call honesty and the privilege of speaking her mind—her 
attacks are easier to meet, as being more openly made and 
less dependent on quickness or subtilty of intellect to parry. 
Sometimes, indeed, by their very coarseness they defeat 


inch. 
with modest doubts. 


For pattern and description see 


ment, No. XXII., Figs, 86-90. 





JACKET WITH BRETELLES.—FRONT. 


Supple- 


Admitted into your pen- 


have more than once wondered at Mrs. Grundy’s leniency 
to the flagrant sinner on the right side of the square, coupled 
with her severity to the lesser naughtiness on the left. ‘The 
flirting form of privilege is the most partial in its limita- 
tions of all, and things which one fair patentee may do 
with impunity, retaining her garlands, will cause another 
to ke chastised with scorpions ; and no one knows why or 
how the ditference is made. ; 
Another self-granted privilege is the license some give 
themselves in the way of taking liberties, and the boldness 
with which they force your barriers. Indeed, there is no 
barrier that can stand against these resolute invaders. 
You are not at home, say, to all the world, but the privi- 
leged person is sure you will see him or her, and forthwith 


mounts your stairs witha cheerful conscience, carrying his 
welcome with him—so he says. 
etralia, the privileges of this bold sect increase, being of 
the same order as the traditional ell on the grant of the 
They drop in at all times, and are never troubled 
They elect themselves your ‘‘ cas- 






themselves. When a woman of this kind says in a loud | uals,” for whom you are supposed to have always a place 
voice, as her final argument at your table, and you are 
DR in a discussion, “Then you obliged to invite them into 
must be a fool,” as we have the dining-room when the 
known a woman tell her servant sounds the gong, 
surround hostess, she has blunted her and the roast mutton makes 
e of the own weapon and armed her itself evident. They hear 
bent in opponent. <Allher privileges you are giving an evening, 
‘to form can not change the essential and they tell you they will 
e's silk, constitution of things; and come, uninvited, taking it 
‘ton-hole \\ rudeness being the boomer- for granted that you intend- 
order to \“ NS ang of the drawing-room, ed to ask them, and would 
ference, Ni which returns on the head have been sorry if you had 
een sad. N of the thrower, the privileged forgotten. They tack them- 
thus far AN person who prides herself on selves on to your party at 
ach two her honesty, and who is not a féte, and air their privi- 
t, which too squeamish as to its use, jeges in public, when the 
veen the finds herself discomfited by man whom of all others you ‘ Ration he iia 
ler parts CASHMERE JACKET WITH VELVET the very silence and forbear- would like best fora son- CASHMERE JacKET wiTH VELVET 
through TRimminc.—Front. ance of her victim. In either in-law is hovering about, Truuminc.—Back. 
e to the For description see Suppiement. case, however, whether using kept at bay by the privi- For description see Supplement. 


t beyond 


the rapier or the sledge-ham- 
ind with 


leged person’s familiar man- 
mer, the person privileged in speech is partly a nuisance and partly 


ner toward yourself and your daughter. Your friend would laugh 





this sew a stirrer-up of society. People gather round to hear her when she at you if you hinted to him that he might by chance be misinter- 
en cloth has grappled with a victim worthy of her steel, and is using it with preted. He argues that every one knows-him and his ways, and acts 
t. Work effect. Yet, unless her social status is such that she can command as if he held a talisman by which the truth could be read through 
layer of a following by reason of the flunkeyism inherent in human nature, the thickest veil of appearances. It would be well sometimes if he 
ka stitch she is sure to find herself dropped before her appointed end has come. had this talisman, for his familiarity is a bewildering kind of thing 
-accord- People get afraid of her ill nature for themselves, and tired of hear- to strangers on their first introduction to a house where he has priv- 
illustra- ing the same things repeated of others; for even a clever woman has ileges; and it takes time and some misapprehension before it is 
th parts her intellectual limits, and is forced after a time to double back on rightly understood. You do not know how to catalogue this man 
insertion herself and reopen the old who is so wonderfully at 
~ Final- workings. It is all very well, ease with your new friends. 
the nee- people think, to read sharp You know that he is not a 
ches, as satires on society in the ab- relation, and yet he acts as 






+ stract, and to fit the cap as ws one bound by the closest 
one likes. Even if it fits ‘ \y ties; the girls are no lon- 
s for one’s self one can bear the L ‘ ger children, but his man- 
etc., fool's crown with some small D ner toward them would be 
. . . \ \\ . 7. . 
degree of equanimity, in the \ \ a little too familiar if they 
n of this hope that others will not dis- were half a dozen years 
shmere; cover the fact; but when it younger than they are; 
ndation, comes to a hand-to-hand at- and you come at last to the 
outache. tack, with by-standers to wit- conclusion that the father 
1ades of ness, and one’s self reduced Vetvet PaLetor with Guipure TRIMMING. owes him money, and that 
to an ignominious silence, it For description see Supplement. he is therefore master of 
t brown is another matter altogether ; the situation, and beyond 
d. cover and however sparkling the the reach of rebuke. All 
e, The gifts of one’s privileged , things considered, this kind 
-colored friend, one would rather not of privilege is dangerous, 
button- put one’s self in the way of and to be carefully avoid- 
addler's their exercise. So she is ed by parents and guard- 
ed with gradually shunned till she is ians. Indeed, every form 
1 stitch. finally abandoned—what was of this patent is danger- 
once the clever impertinence CASHMERE SLEEVELESS JACKET. ous, the chances being that, 
of a pretty person, or the Back. CasHMERE SLEEVELESS JACKET. _ sooner or later, familiarity 
frank insolence of a cherubic For pattern and description see Supple Front. will degenerate into con- 
hoyden, having turned by ment, No. XVIL., Figs. 65 and 66. For pattern and description see Supple- tempt, and a bitter rupture 
certain time into the acrid humor of ment, No. XVII, Figs. 65 and 66. take the place of the for- 
eir own a grim female, who keeps no terms with any one, and with whom, therefore, no mer excessive intimacy. 
society, terms can be kept. ‘lhe pretty-person given to smart sayings with a sting in The neglect of all ordinary social observances is another reading of the patent 
yral and them, and the hoyden who allows herself the use of the weapon of honesty, would of privilege which certain people grant themselves. These are the people who 
isidered do well to ponder on the inevitable end, when the only réal patent of their priv- never return your 
be male ileges has run out, calls, who do not 
strain- and they have no think themselves 
nopera- longer youth and obliged to answer 
100se to beauty to plead in your invitations, 
condonation for their who do not keep 
, bad breeding. their appointments, 
f Another exercise and who forget 
y of peculiar privilege j their promises. It 
is to be found in the CASHMERE JACKET. is useless to re- 
matter of flirting. | For pattern and description see Supple —_ proach them, to ex- 
Somewomen are able ment, No. XVI, Figs. 61-64. pect from them the 
to flirt with impunity grace of punctuali- 
to an extent which would simply destroy | ty, the politeness ofa reply, or the faint- 
‘any one else. They flirt with the most | est stirrings of a social conscience in 
delicious frankness, yet for all practical | any thing. They are privileged to the 
purposes keep their place in society un- | observance of a general neglect, and 
disturbed, and their repute intact. They | you must make your account with them 
have the art of making the best of two | as they are. If they are good-natured 
worlds, the secret of which is all their | they will spend much time and energy 
own, yet which causes the weak to stum- | in framing apologies that may or may 
ble and the rash to fall. They ride on | not tell. If women, and graceful, and 
two horses at once, with a skill as con- | liking to be liked without taking much 
summate as their daring; but the feeble | trouble about it, they will profess a 
sisters who follow after them slip down | thousand sorrows and shames the next 
between, and come to grief and public | time they see you, and play the pretty 
disaster as their reward. It is in vain | hypocrite with more or less success. “MBS iy OUT 
to try to analyze the terms on which this | You must not mind what they do, they Md Lit ae t MANTA March ; 
kind of privilege is founded. Say that | say pleadingly; no one does; they are “Oe Da hive: " 
one pretty person takes the tone of uni- | such notoriously bad callers no one ever a) 
versal relationship—that she has an il-.| expects them to pay visits like other 
8 Brack VeLvet Tama. limitable fund of sisterliness always at | people; or they are so lazy about writ- CASHMERE 'TALMA. 
For description see Supplement. ing, please don’t mind if they don’t 





° . “ce want? 
command for a host of ‘‘ dear boys” of For description see Supplement. 
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dreadfully busy they can 
are obliged some- 


ly for the twentieth time, accept 
mean nothing but ‘‘I am a privi- 
leged person,” and go on again as before, hoping 


; 
: 
‘ 
8 
3 
& 
é 
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women 
nothing but treat them as angels. 

And so we come round to the root of the mat- 
The privileged — whose 
patent society has indorsed, must young, 

H ren. and awoman. Failing these 
conditions, she is a mere adventuress, whose dis- 
comfiture is not far off; with these, her patent 
will last just aslong as theydo. And when the 
have gone, she will degenerate into a ‘‘ horror,” 
at whom the bold will laugh, the timid tremble, 
and whose company the wise will avoid as too 
unpleasant to be borne. 





THE LITTLE WHITE LIE. 


I was in trouble, beyond any doubt— 

I was in trouble—and how to get out? 

“Tell a little white lie,” said the Devil to me. 

“Tell a lie! oh, how dreadful! But what would it be 

If I should? though I never shall tell one,” said I. 

“Don't be frightened,” said he; “we won’t call it a 
Ki 


ieo— 
A few words in their way quite as good as the truth, 
And, for this one occasion, far better, forsooth.” 


But my little white lie, when I’d told it, grew black! 

Then, oh! how could I hide it, or how get it back? 

For it never would do to be caught in a lie, 

For ‘twas known that a very good woman was I. 

I,must manage in some way to keep it from sight: 

“Tell one more,” said the Devil; “’twill make it all 
right.” 


But my two grew to three, and my three were soon 
four, 

And my four lies gave rise to a dozen or more; 

Till I felt in my soul such a sense of disgrace 

I had scarcely one friend I dared look in the face; 

And at night to my room I went creeping up stairs— 

God is Truth! could I sleep without saying my prayers? 


By my fears and my conscience thus followed about, 
I was really half glad when the lie was found out; 
For it was—it is always the way with a lie— 

And all said that a very bad woman was L 

Good or bad, I have learned in one thing to be wise, 
And shall shun in the future all little white lies, 








THE LOVELS OF ARDEN. 


By Miss BRADDON, 


Avrtuor or “‘Lapy Aupiey’s SzoREt,” ETO. 





CHAPTER V. 
AT HALE CASTLE, 


Mr. Lovet gave his daughter twenty pounds, 
a stretch of liberality which did not a little as- 
tonish her. She was very grateful for this un- 
expected kindness; and her father was fain to 
submit to be kissed and praised for his goodness 
more than was entirely agreeable to him. But 
he had been kinder to her ever since Lady Lau- 
ra’s visit, and her heart was very light under 
that genial influence. She thought he was be- 
ginning to love her, and that belief made her 
unspeakably happy. 

Nor was there any thing but unqualified pleas- 
ure for her in the possession of twenty pounds, 
the largest sum she had ever had at her disposal. 
Although the solitude of her life and the troubles 
that overshadowed it had made her thoughtful 
beyond her years, she was still young enough to 
be able to put aside all thought and to live in 
the present. It was very pleasant to go into 
Holborough, with those four crisp new five- 
pound notes in her purse, to ask her aunt’s ad- 
vice about her purchases. Mrs, Oliver was en- 
raptured to hear of the visit to the Castle, but 
naturally a little despondent about the circum- 
stances under which the visit was to be paid. 
That Clarissa should go to Lady Laura’s without 
a maid was eminently distressing to her aunt. 

**T really think you ought to take Peters,” 
Mrs. Oliver said, meditatively. “She is a most 
reliable person; and, of course, nobody need 
know that she is not your own maid. I can 
fully rely upon her discretion for not breathing a 
word upon the subject to any of the castle serv- 
ants.” 

Peters was a prim middle-aged spinster, with 
a small waist and a painfully erect figure, who 
combined the office of parlor-maid at the Rectory 
with that of personal attendant upon the rector’s 
wife—a person whom Clarissa had always re- 
garded with a kind of awe—a lynx-eyed woman, 
who could see at a glance the merest hint of a 
stray hair-pin in a massive coil of plaits, or the 
minutest edge of a muslin petticoat visible below 
the hem of a dress, 

“Oh no, aunt; please don’t think of such a 
thing!” the girl cried, eagerly. ‘‘I could not 
go with a borrowed servant, and I don’t want 
a maid at all; I am used to do every thing for 
myself. Besides, Lady Laura did not ask me to 
bring a maid.” 

**She would take that for granted. She 
would never expect Mr. Lovel’s daughter to 
travel without a maid.” 

** But papa told her how poor he was.” 

** Very unnecessary, and very bad taste on his 
part, I think. But, of course, she would not 
suppose him to be too poor to maintain a proper 
establishment in a small way. People of that 
kind only understand poverty in the broadest 
sense,” 





Mrs. Oliver consented to forego the idea of 
sending Peters to the Castle with a regretful 
igh ; and then the two ladies went out shopping 


entrance into society with the surroundings that 
befitted a Lovel of Arden Court. 

There seemed so many things indispensable for 
this all-important visit. The twenty pounds 
were nearly gone by the time Miss Lovel’s shop- 
ping was finished. A white muslin dress for 
ordinary occasions, some white gauzy fabric for 
a more important toilette, a golden brown silk 
walking or dinner dress, a white areophane bon- 
net, a gray straw hat and feather, gloves, boots, 
slippers, and a heap of small details. Consid- 
erable management and discretion were required 
to make the twenty pounds go far enough; but 
Mrs. Oliver finished her list triumphantly, leav- 
ing one bright golden sovereign in Clarissa’s 
purse. She gave the girl two more sovereigns at 
parting with her. 

** You will want as much as that for the serv- 
ants when you are coming away, Clary,” she 
said, imperatively, as Clarissa protested against 
this gift. ‘‘I don’t suppose you will be called 
upon to spend a shilling forany thing else during 
your visit, unless there should happen to be a 
charity sermon while you are at Hale. In that 
case, pray don’t put less than half a crown in the 
plate. ‘Those things are noticed so much. And 
now, good-by, my dear. I don’t suppose I shall 
see you again between this and Tuesday. Miss 
Mallow will come to you to try on the day after 
to-morrow at one o’clock, remember ; be sure you 
are at home. She will have hard work to get 
your things ready in time; but I shall look in 
upon her once or twice to keep her up to the 
mark. Pray do your best to secure Lady Lau- 
ra’s friendship. Such an acquaintance as that is 
all-important to a girl in your position.” 

‘Tuesday came very quickly, as it seemed to 
Clarissa, who grew a little nervous about this 
visit among strangers in a great, strange house, 
as it came nearer. She had seen the outside of 
the Castle very often: a vast feudal pile of build- 
ing it seemed, seen across the bright river that 
flowed beneath its outward wall—a little dark- 
some and gloomy at the best, Clarissa had 
thought, and something too grand to make a 
pleasant habitation. She had never seen the in- 
ner quadrangle, in all its splendor of modern 
restoration—sparkling freestone, fresh from the 
mason’s chisel; Gothic windows, glowing with 
rare stained glass; and the broad, fertile gar- 
dens, with their terraces and banks of flowers, 
crowded together to make a feast of color, slop- 
ing down to the setting sun. 

It was still the same bright midsummer weath- 
er—a blue sky without a cloud, a look upon 
earth and heaven as if there would never be rain 
again, or any thing but this glow and glory of 
summer, At eleven o’clock the carriage came 
from the Castle; Clarissa’s trunks and traveling- 
bag were accommodated somehow ; and the girl 
bade her father good-by. 

**T dare say I shall be asked to dinner while 
you are there,” he said, as they were parting, 
‘*and I may possibly come; I shall be curious 
to see how you get on.” 

‘*Oh, pray do come, papa; I’m sure it will 
do you good.” 

nd then she kissed him affectionately, em- 
boldened by that softer manner which he had 
shown toward her lately; and the carriage 
drove off. A beautiful drive past fertile fields, 
far stretching toward that bright river, which 
wound its sinuous way through all this part of 
the country; past woods that shut in both sides 
of the road with a solemn gloom even at mid- 
day—woods athwart which one caught here and 
there a distant glimpse of some noble old man- 
sion lying remote within the green girdle of a 
park. 

It was something less than an hour’s drive 
from Arden to Hale: the village church clock 
and a great clock in the Castle stables were both 
striking twelve as the carriage drove under a 
massive stone arch, above which the portcullis 
still hung grimly. It was something like going 
into a prison, Clarissa thought; but she had 
scarcely time for the reflection, when the car- 
riage swept round a curve in the smooth gravel 
road, and she saw the sunny western front of 
the Castle, glorious in all its brightness of sum- 
mer flowers, and with a tall fountain leaping and 
sparkling up toward the blue sky. 

She gave a little cry of rapture at sight of so 
much brightness and beauty, coming upon her 
all at once with a glad surprise. ‘There were no 
human creatures visible ; only the glory of fount- 
ain and flowers. It might have been the palace 
of the Sleeping Beauty, deep in the heart of the 
woodlands, for any evidence to the contrary per- 
ceptible to Clarissa in this drowsy noontide; but 
presently, as the carriage drove up to the hall 
door, a dog barked, and then a sumptuous lack- 
ey appeared, and anon another, who, between 
them, took Miss Lovel’s traveling-bag and para- 
sol, prior to escorting her to some apartment, 
leaving the heavier luggage to meaner hands. 

** The saloon, or my lady’s own room, miss ?” 
one of the grandiose creatures demanded, lan- 
guidly. 

““] would rather see Lady Laura alone at 
first, 1f you please.” 

The man bowed, and conducted her up a broad 
staircase lined with darksome pictures of battles 
by land and sea, along a crimson-carpeted corri- 
dor where there were many doors, to one partic- 
ular portal at the southern end. He opened this 
with a lofty air, and announced ‘‘ Miss Lovel.” 

It was a very large room—all the rooms in this 
newly restored part of the Castle were large and 
lofty (a great deal of the so-called ‘‘ restoration” 
had, indeed, been building, and many of these 
splendid rooms were new, newer even than the 
wealth of Frederick Armstrong)—a large room, 
exquisitely furnished with chairs and tables and 





cabinets of satin and sandal wood, with oval me- 
dallions of pale blue Wedgwood let into the pa>- 
eled doors of the cabinet, and a narrow beading 
of lustreless gold here and there; a room with 
pale blue silken hangings, and a carpet of white 
wood-anemones scattered on a turquoise-colored 
ground. ‘There were no pictures; art was rep- 
resented only by a few choice bronzes and a pair 
of matchless Venetian mirrors. 

Lady Laura was busy at a writing-table, filling 
in the blanks in some notes of invitation. She 
was always busy. On one table there were an 
easel and the appliances of illumination—a rare 
old parchment Missal lying open, and my lady’s 
copy of a florid initial close beside it. On a 
small reading-desk there was an open Tasso with 
a couple of Italian dictionaries near at hand. 
Lady Laura had a taste for languages, and was 
fond of reviving her acquaintance with foreign 
classics. She was really the most indefatigable 
of women. It was a pity, perhaps, that her nu- 
merous accomplishments and her multifarious 
duties toward society at large left her so very lit- 
tle leisure to bestow upon her own children ; but 
then they had their foreign governesses and 
maids—there was one poor English drudge, by- 
the-way, who seemed like a stranger in a far 
land—gifted in many tongues, and began to im- 
bibe knowledge from their cradles. To their 
young imaginations the nursery wing of Hale 
Castle must have seemed remarkably like the 
Tower of Babel. 

The lady of the Castle laid down her pen and 
received Clarissa with warm affection. She re- 
ally liked the girl. It was only alight, airy kind 
of liking, perhaps, in unison with her character ; 
but, so far as it went, it was perfectly sincere. 

**My dear child, I am so glad to have you 
here,” she said, placing Miss Lovel beside her on 
a low sofa. ‘‘ You will find me dreadfully busy 
sometimes, I dare say; but you must not think 
me neglectful if I can not be very much with you 
down stairs. You are to come in and out of 
this room whenever you please. It is not open 
to the world at large, you know, and I am sup- 
posed to be quite inaccessible here ; but it is open 
to my favorites, and I mean you to be one of 
them, Clarissa.” 

‘¢ You are very good, dear Lady Laura.” 

** No, I am not good ; I dare say I am the most 
selfish creature in Christendom ; but when I like 
people I like them with all my heart. And now 
tell me what you think of Hale.” 

‘It is lovely—it is like fairy-land.” 

** Yes, it is pretty, isn’t it, this new side? It 
has all been done in my time—it has all been my 
doing, indeed, I may venture to say; for Fred 
would have gone on living contentedly in the old 
rooms till his dying day. You can’t imagine the 
trouble I took. 1 read no end of books upon the 
domestic architecture of the Middle Ages, went 
all over England hunting for model houses, and 
led the poor architect a fine life. But I think, 
between us, we succeeded in carrying out a very 
fine idea at last. Thescrenelated roof, with its 
machicolations, is considered a great success. 
There was a time when one was obliged to get a 
license from the sovereign to build that kind of 
thing ; but it is all changed now. The sovereign 
is not afraid of rebellion, and the machicolations 
are only for ornament. You have not seen the 
old hall yet. That is splendid—a real original 
bit of the Castle, you know, which has never been 
tampered with, as old as Edward IIL., with a 
raised platform at the upper end, where the lord 
of the Castle used to sit while his vassals ate be- 
low him ; and with a stone hearth in the centre, 
where they used to make their wood fires, all the 
smoke going through an opening in the roof— 
rather pleasant for my lord and his vassals, I 
should think! Take off your hat, Clarissa; or 
perhaps you would rather go to your room at 
once. Yes, you shall, dear; and I'll finish my 
letters, and we can meet at luncheon.” 

Lady Laura rang a bell twice, which particu- 
lar summons produced a very smart-looking maid, 
into whose charge my lady confided Clarissa, 
with a pretty little wave of her hand, and ‘a 
bientét, dear child.” 

The maid conducted Miss Lovel to a charm- 
ing chintz-curtained bedroom on the second-floor, 
looking westward over those gorgeous flower 
banks ; a bedroom with a bright-looking brass 
bedstead, and the daintiest chintz-patterned car- 
pet, and nothing medieval about it except the 
stone-framed Gothic window. 

‘*T will send a person to unpack your trunks, 
miss,” the maid said, when she had listened with 
a deferential air to Clarissa’s praise of the room. 
**T am very glad you like your rooms; my lady 
was most anxious you should be pleased. I'll 
send Fosset, miss; she is a very handy young 
person, and will be always at your service to 
render you any assistance you may require.” 

“* Thank you—I am not likely to trouble her 
often; there is so very little assistance I ever 
want. Sometimes, when I am putting on an 
evening dress, I may ask for a little help, per- 
haps—that is all.” 

‘*She will be quite at your service, miss. I 
hope you will not scruple to ring for her,” the 
chief of the maids replied, and then made a dig- 
nified exit. 

The maid of inferior degree, Fosset, speedily 
appeared; a pale-complexioned, meek-looking 
young woman, who set about unpacking Cla- 
rissa’s trunks with great skill and quickness, and 
arranged their contents in the capacious maple 
wardrobe, while their owner washed her hands 
and face and brushed the dust of her brief jour- 
ney out of her dark brown hair. A clamorous 
bell rang out the summons to the mid-day meal 
presently, and Clarissa went down to the hall, 
where a watchful footman took her in charge. 

‘* Luncheon is served in the octagon room, 
miss,” he said, and straightway led her away to 
an apartment in an angle of the castle; a room 
with a heavily carved oak ceiling, and four mull- 
ioned windows overlooking the river; a room 








hung with gilt and brown stamped leather, and 
furnished in the most approved medieval style, 
There was an octagon table, bright with fruits 
and flowers, and a good many ladies seated round 
it, with only here and there a gentleman, 

ere was one of these gentlemen standing 
near Lady Laura’s chair as Clarissa went into 
the room, tall and stout, with a very fair, good- 
natured countenance, light blue eyes, and large 
light whiskers, whom, by reason of some careless 
remarks of her father’s, she guessed at once to 
be Mr. Armstrong—a gentleman of whom people 
were apt to say, after the shortest acquaintance, 
that there was not much in him, but that he was 
the best fellow in the world; an excellent kind 
of person to be intrusted with the disposal of a 


‘large fortune; a man by whom his neighbors 


could profit without a too painful sense of obli- 
gation, and who was never so happy as when a 
crowd of people were enjoying life at his expense. 
Friends who meant to say something very gener- 
ous of Frederick Armstrong were wont to ob- 
serve that he was not such a fool as he looked. 
Nor, in the ordinary attributes of a country gen- 
tleman, was the master of Hale Castle behind 
his compeers. He rode like Assheton Smith, 
never missed his bird in the open, and had a 
manly scorn of battues ; was great in agriculture, 
and as good a judge of a horse as any man in 
Yorkshire. His literary attainments were per- 
haps limited to a comprehensive knowledge of the 
science of farriery, a profound study of ‘‘ Ruff’s 
Guide,” and a familiar acquaintance with Bell's 
Life and two or three weekly newspapers devoted 
to the agricultural interest. But as he had the 
happiness to live among a race who rather cul- 
tivated the divine gift of ignorance, his short- 
comings awakened no scorn. When he was 
known to have made a bad book for the Leger or 
the Great Ebor, his friends openly expressed their 
contempt for his mental powers ; but no one de- 
spised him because an expensive university train- 
ing had made him nothing more than a first-rate 
oarsman, a fair billiard-player, and a distinguish. 
ed thrower of the hammer. He was just what 
a country gentleman should be in the popular 
idea—handsome, broad-shouldered, long-limbed, 
with the fist and biceps of a gladiator, and a brain 
totally unburdened by the scholiast’s dryasdust 
rubbish ; sharp and keen enough where the things 
that interested him were in question, and never 
caring to look beyond them. 

To this gentleman Lady Laura introduced 
Clarissa. 

‘* Fred, this is Miss Lovel—Clarissa Lovel— 
and you and she are to like each other very 
much, if you please. This is my husband, Cla- 
rissa, who cares more for the cultivation of short- 
horns—whatever kind of creatures those brutes 
may be—and ugly little shaggy black Highland 
cattle, than for my society, a great deal; so you 
will see very little of him, I dare say, while you 
are at the Castle. In London he is obliged to 
be shut up with me now and then; though, as 
he attends nearly all the race-meetings, I don’t 
see very much of him even there; but here he 
escapes me altogether.” 

“*Upon my word, Laura—upon my word, you 
know, Miss Lovel, there's not a word of truth in 
it,” exclaime he gentleman with the light 
whiskers. ‘ 2y wife’s always illuminating old 
Missals, or ezading Italian, or practicing the 
harmoniv:.. or writing out lists of things for her 
Dorcas - at, or something of that sort; and a 
fellow nly feels himself in the way if he’s hang- 
ing about her. She’s the busiest woman in the 
world, I don’t believe the prime minister gets 
through more work or receives more letters than 
she does. And she answers ’em all, too, by 
Jove; she’s like the great Duke of Wellington.” 

**Do you happen to take a lively interest in 
steam-plows and threshing-machines, and that 
kind of thing, Clarissa?” asked Lady Laura. 

**T’m afraid not. I never even saw a steam- 
plow; and I believe if I were to see one I should 
think it a most unpicturesque object.” 

‘‘T’m sorry to hear that. Fred would have 
been so delighted with you if you'd shown agri- 
cultural proclivities, We had a young lady from 
Westmoreland here last year who knew an im- 
mense deal about farming. She was especially 
great upon pigs, I believe, and quite fascinated 
Fred by tramping about the home farm with him 
in thick boots. Iwas almost jealous. But now 
let me introduce you to some of my friends, 
Clarissa.” 

Hereupon Miss Lovel had to bow and simper 
in response to the polite bows and simpers of 
half a dozen ladies. Mrs. Weldon Dacre and 
three Misses Dacre, Rose, Grace, and Amy, tall 
and bony damsels, with pale reddish hair, and 
paler eyebrows and eyelashes, and altogether 
more ‘‘style” than beauty; Mrs. Wilmot, a 
handsome widow, whom Frederick Armstrong 
and his masculine friends were wont to call “a 
dasher ;” Miss Fermor, a rather pretty girl, with 
a piquant nose and sparkling hazel eyes; and 
Miss Barbara Fermor, tall and slim and dark, 
with a romantic air. The gentlemen were a 
couple of officers—Major Mason, stout, dark, 
hook-nosed, and close-shaven; Captain West- 
leigh, fair, auburn-mustached and whiskered— 
and a meek-looking gentleman, of that inoffen- 
sive curate race against which Clarissa had been 
warned by her father. 

She found herself very quickly at home among 
these people. The Misses Fermor were especially 
gifted in the art of making themselves delightful 
to strangers; they had, indeed, undergone such 
training in a perpetual career of country-house 
visiting that it would have gone hard with them 
had they not acquired this grace. The three tall 
pale Dacres, Rose, Grace, and Amy, were more 
conventional and less ready to swear alliance 
with the stranger; but they were not disagreea- 
ble girls, and improved considerably after a few 
days’ acquaintance, showing themselves willing 
to take the bass in piano-forte duets, sing a de- 
cent second, exhibit their sketch-books and pho- 
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tographic collections in a friendly manner, and 
communicate new stitches and patterns in point 
de Russe or point d’Alengon. 

After luncheon Miss Lovel went off with Cap- 
tain Westleigh and Miss Fermor—Lizzie, the 
elder and livelier of the two sisters—to take her 
first lesson in croquet. The croquet ground 
was a raised plateau to the left of the Italian 
garden, bounded on one side by a grassy slope 
and the reedy bank of the river, and on the oth- 
er by a plantation of young firs—a perfect cro- 
quet ground, smooth as an ancient bowling- 
green, and unbroken by invading shrub or flow- 
er bed. ‘There were some light iron seats on 
the outskirts of the ground here and there, and 
that was all. 

Clarissa received her lesson, and (having been 
lucky enough to send her ball through the hoop 
now and then) was pronounced to have a natural 
genius forcroquet. It was a pleasant, idle after- 
noon, passed amidst so bright and fair a scene 
that the beauty of her surroundings alone was 
enough to give Clarissa’s life a new zest—a day 
which the mind recalls in the stormier periods 
of after-life, wondering at its gracious peace, its 
utter freedom from care or thought. ‘Too soon 
came the time when there could be no more of 
such girlish happiness for Clarissa, such perfect 
respite from thought of to-morrow or regret for 
yesterday. 

By-and-by came dressing for dinner, and then 
an assemblage of*visitors in the drawing-room— 
county people from neighboring parks and halls 
and courts—mingling pleasantly with the Castle 
guests, and then dinner in the great dining- 
room ; asplendid chamber, with a music-gallery 
at one end, and with the earliest crystal chande- 
liers ever used in England, and given by Queen 
Elizabeth to the lord of Hale for its chief deco- 
rations. At eight o’clock these crystal chande- 
liers glittered with the light of many wax-candles, 
though there was still the soft glow of sunset in 
the gardens beyond the great Gothic windows. 

That first visit to a great country house was 
like a new page in life to Clarissa. She had not 
wearied of her quiet existence at Mill Cottage, 
her books, her art, her freedom from the monot- 
onous tasks and dull restraints of school; but 
she felt that if life could always be like this it 
would be something very sweet and joyous. Cap- 
tain Westleigh had contrived to take her in to 
dinner. 

‘*T was determined to do it,” he told her, con- 
fidentially, as they sat down; ‘‘so I made a rush 
across to you when I saw Lady Laura’s eye upon 
you, with a malicious intention of billeting you 
upon young Halkin, the great cloth-manufact- 
urer’s son. I know Lady Laura so well. She 
will be trying to plant all those rich manufact- 
uring fellows upon you; she has quite a mania 
for that sort of people.” 

The Captain made himself very pleasant all 
through that long ceremonial of dinner. If the 
brilliant things which he said were not quite the 
newest in the world, they were at least new to 
Clarissa, who rewarded his efforts to please her 
by seeming very much amused, and flattered and 
stimulated him to new flights by her apprecia- 
tion. He told her all about the people round 
her, making her feel less like a stranger in a for- 
eign country; and that pageant dinner, long as 
it was, did not seem at all too long to be pleasant. 

After dinner there was a little music and sing- 
ing at one end of the drawing-room, to which 
people listened or not, as they pleased ; a friend- 
ly whist-table established at the other end, at 
which four elderly, gray-whiskered, and bald- 
headed country gentlemen played gravely for an 
hour or so; and a good deal of desultory stroll- 
ing out through the open windows to the terrace 
for the contemplation of the moonlit gardens, 
with perhaps a spice of flirtation. Lady Laura 
was never quite happy unless she saw something 
like flirtation going on among her younger visit- 
ors. She was pleased to see Captain Westleigh’s 
attention to Clarissa, though she would rather 
that James Halkin had occupied the ground. 
But, alas! Mr. Halkin, stiff and solemn as a po- 
liceman on duty, was standing by the chair of 
the very palest and least beautiful of the Misses 
Dacre, mildly discussing a collection of photo- 
graphs of Alpine scenery. They had both been 
over the same country, and were quite enthusi- 
astic when they came to peaks and mountain 
gorges that they remembered. 

‘“*T was there with another fellow, and he 
nearly slipped just on that edge there. It was 
as near as a’—Mr. Halkin was going to say 
‘a toucher,” but it occurred to him that that 
vague expression was scarcely permissible in con- 
versation with a lady—‘‘ the nearest thing you 
ever saw in your life, in fact. M it hadn’t been 
for his alpenstock it would have been all over 
with him; and the guides told us there’d been a 
fellow killed there the year before. We stopped 
at Rigot’s—I think the dearest hotel I was ever 
at; but they gave us some very fair still Cham- 
pagne—very fair indeed.” 

Lady Laura took occasion to warn Clarissa 
against the Captain when they separated for the 
night in the corridor upon which my lady’s 
rooms opened. - 

“Verv nice, isn’t he, dear? Come into my 
dressing-room for a few minutes’ talk ;” and my 
lady led Clarissa into another charming cham- 
ber, all blue silk and satin-wood, like the morn- 
ing-room. ‘‘ Yes, he is very nice, and he really 
seemed quite ¢pris. Poor Herbert Westleigh! 
I’ve known him for years. He belongs to one 
of the oldest families in Somersetshire, and is a 
capital fellow, as my husband says ; but a person 
not to be thought of by you, Clarissa. There 
are a crowd of brothers, and I doubt if Herbert 
has a hundred a year beyond his pay. Did you 
notice that Mr. Halkin, a rather sandy-haired 

oung man with a long nose? ‘That young fel- 
low will come into thirty thousand a year by- 
and-by.” ' Nahe ; 

._ ‘Yes, Lady Laura, I did notice him a little 





when he was talking to one of the Misses Dacre. 
He seemed very stupid.” 

** Stupid, my dear Clarissa! Why, I have been 
told that young man made a good deal of char- 
acter at Oxford. But I dare say you are taken 
by Herbert Westleigh’s rattling way. Now re- 
member, my dear, I have warned you.” 

“*'There is no occasion for any warning, Lady 
Laura. Believe me, I am in no danger. I 
thought Captain Westleigh was very kind, and I 
liked him because he told me all about the oth- 
er people; that is all.” 

**Very well, dear. You will see a good many 
people here; there is an advantage in that—one 
influence neutralizes another. But I should real- 
ly like you to take some notice of that Mr. Hal- 
kin. He will be a good deal here, I dare say. 
His family live at Selbrook Hall, only four miles 
off. The father and mother are the plainest, 
homeliest people, but very sensible; live in a 
quiet, unpretending style, and can’t spend a 
quarter of their income. When I speak of thir- 
ty thousand a year I don’t reckon the accumula- 
tions that young man will inherit. He is the 
only son. There is a sister; but she is lame, 
and a confirmed invalid—not likely to live many 
years, I think.” 

Clarissa smiled at Lady Laura’s earnestness. 

**One would think you were in league with 
papa, dear Lady Laura. He says I am bound 
to marry a rich man.” 

“Of course; it is a solemn duty when a girl 
is handsome and not rich. Look at me; what 
would my life have been without Fred, Clarissa ? 
‘There were five of us, child; five daughters to be 
married, only think of that; and there are still 
three unmarried. One of my sisters is coming 
here to-morrow. I do so hope you will get on 
with her; but she is rather peculiar. I am glad 
to say she is engaged at last—quite an old affair, 
and | think an attachment on both sides for some 
time past; butit has only lately come toa definite 
engagement. ‘The gentleman’s prospects were so 
uncertain; but that is all over now. The death 
of an elder brother quite alters his position, and 
he will have a very fine estate by-and-by. He 
is coming here, too, in a few days, and I’m sure 
I hope the marriage will take place soon. But 
I must not keep you here chattering, at the risk 
of spoiling your fresh looks.” 

And with a gracious good-night Lady Laura 
dismissed her new protégée. 

Yes, it was a pleasant life, certainly—a life 
that drifted smoothly onward with the tide, and 
to all seeming unshadowed by one sorrowful 
thought or care. And yet, no doubt, with but a 
few youthful exceptions, every guest at Hale 
Castle had his or her particular burden to carry, 
and black Care sat behind the gentlemen as they 
rode to small country meetings or primitive cat- 
tle-fairs. ‘To Clarissa Lovel the state of exist- 
ence was so new that it was scarcely strange she 
should be deluded by the brightness and glitter 
of it, and believe that these people could have 
known no sorrow. 

She found herself looking forward with un- 
wonted interest to the arrival of Lady Laura’s 
sister, Lady Geraldine Challoner. ‘Vo a girl 
who has never had a lover—to whom the whole 
science of love is yet a profound, inscrutable 
mystery—there is apt to be something especially 
interesting in the idea of an engagement. ‘To 
her the thought of betrothal is wonderfully sol- 
emn. A love-match too, and an attachment of 
long standing—there were the materials for a ro- 
mance in these brief hints of Lady Laura's, And 
then, again, her sister described this Lady Ger- 
aldine as a peculiar person, with whom it was 
rather doubtful whether Clarissa would be able 
to get on. All this made her so much the more 
anxious to see the expected guest; and in the 
morning’s drive and the afternoon’s croquet she 
thought more of Lady Geraldine than of the land- 
scape or the game. 

Croquet was over—Clarissa had taken part in 
a regular game this afternoon—and the players 
were strolling about the gardens in couples in an 
idle half hour before the first dinner-bell, when 
Miss Lovel met Lady Laura with another lady. 
They were sauntering slowly along one of the 
sunny gravel-walks—there was every charm in 
this italian garden except shade—and stopped 
on seeing Clarissa. 

“¢ Now, Geraldine, I shall be able to introduce 
you to my favorite, Clarissa Lovel,” said Lady 
Laura; ‘* Captain Westleigh you know of old.’ 

‘The Captain and Lady Geraldine shook hands, 
declaring that they were quite old friends—had 
known each other for ages, and so on; and Cla- 
rissa had a few moments’ pause in which to ob- 
serve the young lady. 

She was tall and slim, her sister’s junior by 
perhaps five years, but not more; very fair, with 
bright auburn hair—that golden-tinted hair of 
which there seems to be so much more nowadays 
than was to be seen twenty years ago. She was 
handsome—very handsome—Clarissa decided at 
once; but it seemed to her rather a cold, hard 
style of beauty; the straight nose, the mouth, 
and chin, chiseled with a clearness and distinct- 
ness that were almost sharpness; the large, lu- 
minous blue eyes, which did not seem to possess 
much capacity for tenderness. 

Lady Laura was very proud of this sister, and 
perhaps just a little afraid of her; but, of course, 
that latter fact was not obvious to strangers ; 
_she was only a shade less volatile and talkative 

in Geraldine’s presence. Geraldine was the beau- 
ty of the Challoner family, and her career had 
been a failure hitherto; so that there was much 
rejoicing, in a quiet way, now that Lady Geral- 
dine’s destiny was apparently decided, and in an 
advantageous manner. 

She was sufficiently gracious to Clarissa, but 
displayed none of that warmth which distinguish- 
ed Lady Laura’s manner to her new friend; and 
when the sisters had turned aside into another 
path, and were out of hearing, Geraldine asked 
1ather sharply why ‘“‘ that girl” was here. 





_ “My dear Geraldine, she is perfectly charm- 
ing. I have taken the greatest fancy to her.” 

** My dear Laura, when will you leave off those 
absurd fancies for strangers ?” 

“* Clarissa Lovel is not a stranger; you must 
remember how intimate papa used to be with 
her father.” 

“*T only remember that Mr. Lovel was a very 
selfish person, and that he has lost his estate and 
gone down in the world. Why should you trou- 
ble yourself about his daughter? You can only 
do the girl harm by bringing her here. She will 
have to go out as a governess, I dare say, and 
will be writing to you whenever she is out of a 
situation to ask some favor or other, and boring 
you to death. I can not think how you can be 
so inconsiderate as to entangle yourself with that 
kind of acquaintance.” 

**T don’t mean Clarissa to be a governess; I 
mean her to make a good marriage.” 

**Oh, of course, it is very easy to say that,” 
exclaimed Lady Geraldine, scornfully ; ‘* but you 
have not been so fortunate as a match-maker 
hitherto. Look at Emily and Louisa.” 

‘*Emily and Louisa were so intractable and 
difficult to please that I could do nothing for 
them, and now I look upon them as confirmed 
old maids. But it is a different thing with Cla- 
rissa. She is very sensible, and I do not think 
she would stand in her own light if I could bring 
about what I wish. And then she is so lovely. 
Emily and Louisa were good-looking enough half 
a dozen years ago, but this girl is simply perfect. 
Come, Geraldine, you can afford to praise her. 
Is she not lovely ?” 

“* Yes, I suppose she is handsome,” the other 
answered, icily. 

** You suppose she is handsome! It is really 
too bad of you to be prejudiced against a girl I 
wanted you to like. As if this poor little Cla- 
rissa could do any body any harm! But never 
mind, she must do without your liking. And 
now tell me all about George Fairfax. I was 
so glad to hear your news, dear—so thoroughly 
rejoiced.” 

‘* There is no occasion for such profound glad- 
ness. I could have gone on existing very well 
as Geraldine Challoner.” 

**Of course; but I had much rather see you 
well married, and your own mistress; and this 
is such a good match.” 

“Yes; from a worldly point of view, I sup- 
pose, the affair is unexceptionable,” Geraldine 
Challoner answered, with persistent indifference; 
simulated indifference, no doubt, but not the less 
provoking to her sister. ‘‘ George will be very 
rich by-and-by, and he is well enongh off now. 
We shall be able to afford a house in one of the 
streets out of Park Lane—I have a rooted de- 
testation for both Belgravia and Tyburnia—and 
a carriage, and so on; and I shall not be wor- 
ried as 1 have been about my milliner’s bills.” 

“* And then you are very fond of him, Geral- 
dine,” Lady Laura said, softly. 

There were still little romantic impulses in 


‘the matron’s heart, and this studied coldness of 


her sister’s tone wounded her sometimes. 

**Yes, of course that is the beginning of the 
business. We like each other very well,” Lady 
Geraldine replied, still with the same unenthu- 
siastic air. ‘‘ I think there has always been some 
kind of liking between us. We suit each other 
very well, you see; have the same way of think- 
ing about most things, take the same view of life, 
and so on.” 

Lady Laura gave a faint sigh of assent. She 
was disappointed by her sister’s tone; for in the 
time past she had more than once suspected that 
Geraldine Challoner loved George Fairfax with 
a passionate, half-despairing love, which, if un- 
requited, might make the bane of her life. And 
lo! here was the same Geraldine discussing her 
engagement as coolly as if the match had been 
the veriest marriage of convenience ever planned 
by a designing dowager. She did not under- 
stand how much pride had to do with this reti- 
cence, or what volcanic depths may sometimes 
lie beneath the Alpine snows of such a nature as 
Geraldine Challoner’s. 

In the evening Lady Geraldine was the centre 
of a circle of old friends and admirers; and Cla- 
rissa could only observe her from a distance, and 
wonder at her brilliancy, her power to talk of 
any thing and every thing with an air of unlim- 
ited wisdom and experience, and the perfect ease 
with which she received the homage offered to 
her beauty and wit. The cold, proud face lighted 
up wonderfully at night, and under the softening 
influence of so much adulation; and Lady Ger- 
aldine’s smiles, though wanting in warmth at the 
best, were very fascinating. Clarissa wondered 
that so radiant a creature could have been so 
long unmarried, that it could be matter for re- 
joicing that she was at last engaged. It must 
have been her own fault, of course ; such a wom- 
an as this could have been a duchess if she 
pleased, Clarissa thought. 

Lizzie Fermor came up to her while she was 
admiring the high-bred beauty. 

** Well, Miss Lovel, what do you think of her ?” 

**Lady Geraldine? I think she is wonder- 
fully handsome—and fascinating.” 

*Do you? ThenI don’t think you can know 
the meaning of the word ‘fascination.’ If I 
were a man, that woman would be precisely the 
last in the world to touch my heart. Oh yes, I 
admit that she is very handsome—classic profile, 
bright blue eyes, complexion of lilies and roses, 
real golden hair—not dyed, you know—and so 
on; but I should as soon think of falling in love 
with a statue of snow as with Lady Geraldine 
Challoner. I think she has just about as much 
heart as the statue would have.” 

‘¢ Those people with cold manners have some- 
times very warm hearts,” Clarissa remonstrated, 
feeling that gratitude to Lady Laura made it in- 
cumbent on her to defend Lady Laura’s sister. 

‘Perhaps; but that is not the case with her. 
She would trample upon a hecatomb of hearts to 





arrive at the object of her ambition. I think 
she might have made more than one brilliant 
marriage since she has been out—something like 
ten years, you know—only she was too cold, too 
obviously mercenary. I’m very sorry for George 
Fairfax.” 

** Do you know him ?” 

** Yes, and he is a very noble fellow. He has 
been rather wild, I believe; but, of course, we are 
not supposed to know any thing about that; and 
I have heard that he is the most generous-heart- 
ed of men. I know Lady Geraldine has con- 
trived to keep him dangling about her whenever 
he was in England for the last six or eight years ; 
but I thought it was one of those o d-established 
flirtations that would never come to any thing— 
a kind of institution. I was quite surprised to 
hear of their engagement—and very sorry.” 

** But Lady Geraldine is very much attached 
to him, is she not?” 

**Oh yes, I dare say she likes him; it would 
be almost difficult for any one to avoid liking 
him. She used to do her utmost to keep him 
about her always, I know; and I believe the flir- 
tation has cost her more than one chance of a 
good marriage. But I doubt if we should have 
ever heard of this engagement if Reginald Fair- 
fax had not died, and left his brother the heir of 
Lyvedon.” 

‘“*Ts Lyvedon a very grand place ?” 

“*It is a superb estate, I believe; a noble old 
house in Kent, with an immense extent of land 
attached to it. The place belongs now to Sir 
Spencer Lyvedon, an old bachelor, whose only 
sister is George Fairfax’s mother. The property 
is sure to come to Mr. Fairfax in a few years. 
He is to be here to-morrow, they say; and you 
will see him, and be able to judge for yourself 
whether Lady Geraldine is worthy of him.” 

There was a little excursion proposed and 
planned that evening for the next day—a drive 
to Marley Wood, a delicious bit of forest about 
seven miles from the Castle, and a luncheon in 
the open air. ‘The party was made up on the 
spot. There were ladies enough to fill two car- 
riages; a couple of servants were to go first with 
the luncheon in a wagonette, and the gentlemen 
were to ride. Every body was delighted with 
the idea. It was one of those unpremeditated 
affairs which are sure to be a success. 

**T am glad to have something to do with my- 
self,” said Lady Geraldine. ‘‘It is better than 
dawdling away one’s existence at croquet.” 

**T hope you are not going to be dull here, 
Geraldine,” replied Lady Laura. ‘There are 
the Helston races next week, and a flower-show 
at Holborough.” 

*“*T hate small country race-meetings and 
country flower-shows; but, of course, I am not 
going to be dull, Laura. ‘The Castle is very 
nice; and I shall hear all about your last new 
protégées, and your Dorcas societies, and your 
model cottages, and your architect, and your hun- 
dred and one schemes for the benefit of your 
fellow-man. It is not possible to be dull in the 
presence of so much energy.” 





AN ANCIENT DAME’S COUNSEL 
TO HER DAUGHTER. 


MONG the medieval books lately reprinted in 
England is a curious old treatise entitled 
‘* How the Good Wijf tautze her Dautzir,” in 
which we see how a young lady of that period 
was taught to conduct herself. Her mother tells 
her that if she wishes to become a wife she 
must go to church regularly, and must not let 
the rain stop her, for she is sure to look the fair- 
est on that day in which she has seen God. In 
church she is to pray, and not to talk, neither 
laughing at nor scorning any one. She is to be 
liberal and give to the poor, whom it is neces- 
sary that she carefor. She is not to despise any 
offers of marriage, but to consult her friends 
about them all. She is to avoid suspicious places 
in company with her lover. When out, she is 
not to walk too fast, nor to brandish about her 
head, or wriggle her shoulders in any way. In 
town she is not to gad about from one house to 
another, nor to swear, nor get drunk on her pin- 
money. ‘To get drunk once in a way did not 
appear to matter so much ; but she tells her that 
if she gets drunk often, she will be disgraced, 
and can not possibly be thrifty. So, if she finds 
herself in company where good ale is going, she 
is to drink moderately of it. She is not to fre- 
quent public shows, but she is to stay at home, 
and she will soon get rich. If any man speaks to 
her, she is only to greet him and then let him pass 
on, because he might tempt her to wrong. Sheis 
not to take presents, because they have been the 
ruin of many women true as steel. When she 
is married she is to honor her husband above all 
earthly things. She is always to answer him 
meekly, in order that she may ‘‘slake” his wrath, 
and be his darling. She is to be of a glad na- 
ture, fair of speech, and mild of mood; true in 
word and deed, and good in conscience; and she 
is to keep free from sin, shame, and villainy of 
any kind. She is to be well-mannered, and not 
behave like a ‘‘gigge” or romp. She is not to 
be too hard or too easy with her household, but 
she must see that they do what is necessary; and 
this advice is to be particularly attended to if 
her husband is away from home. When put to 
a push she is to work herself, and her example 
will have a good effect upon the servants. She 
is to look after her household personally, and if 
any fault artses she is to check it immediately ; 
to see that when a thing has been done it has 
been done rightly; to keep the keys in her 
own possession, and to beware whom she trusts ; 
the servants must be paid on their regular wage- 
days; and, if possible, she is to be generous to 
them. She is not to be jealous of her neighbors’ 
‘*rich attire,” but she is to thank God for what 
she herself possesses, On work-days she is to 
work hard, on holy-days to praise God. 
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Suir ror Boy From 8 To 10 Suit ror Boy From 5 To 7 
YEARS OLD. YRARS OLD. 
For pattern and Seveription see Sup- For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. XIV., Figs. 55-58, plement, No. XV., Figs. 59 and 60. 
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Suir ror Boy From 10 To 12 Years oLp. 
For description see Supplement, 
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Suir ror Boy From 3 TO 


For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. XVIII, 
Figs. 67-69. 
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Dress witn OvER- Dress FoR Girt FROM 6 TO 8 


G 8 10 YEARS OLD. 
IRL FROM 8 TO 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 
YEARS OLD. . No. Vi; Figs. 97-81. PP 
For pattern and oH see Supple- 
ment, No. V., Figs. 22-26. 


Suit For Grr FRom 10 To 12 
YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see Supplement 
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5 YEARS OLD. = 
Suir ror Boy From 3 To 5 
YEARS OLD. 

For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. XX., 
Figs. 76-80. 
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Suit For Girt rrom 13 To 15 Years ov 
Dress ror Girt From 12 To 14 Suir ror Girt FROM 5 To 7 For description see Supplement. 
YEARS OLD. YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and descrivtion see Supplement, For pattern and description see Supple- 
° No. XI, Figs. 44-47. ” ment, No, XIL., Figs, 48-50, 
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7 T09 Svir For Girt FROM 5 TO 7 
YEARS OLD. YEARS OLD. 

For description see For pattern and Geecription see 
Supplement. Supplement, No. XIX., Figs, 70-75. 


Suir ror Girt FROM 


Sort For Girt FROM 10 To 12 
YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and 


description see Supplement. 
No. II. \ ™ j 


II, Figs. 5-13. 
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Suit For Boy From Suit ror Boy From 

7 To 9 YEARS OLD. 6 To 8 YEARS OLD. 

For description see For description see 
Supplement. Supplement. 


Suir For Girt FROM 4 TO 
6 YEARS OLD. 

en see til For pattern and description 
ilillil Wy see Supplement, No. IX., 

ee : igs. 39-42, 

Suit ror Grrn FRoM 5 To 7 5 : = 
YEARS OLD. z 
For description see Supplement. 


Suir ror Girt From 7 To 9 YEARS OLD. 
For description see Supplement. 
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Dress For Girt FROM Li ‘to 13 


YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and descri 


: Dress FoR Girt FROM 6 TO 8 Dress witH JACKET FoR GIRL FROM Suit ror Boy rrom 4 To 6 Years OLD. 
ae tom epson one Sepeleent, YEARS OLD. 3 To 5 YEARS OLD. 
: ahs ¥ For pattern and description see Supplement, For pattern and description see Supplement, 

No. VIII, Figs. 35-38, No. VII., Figs. 82-34, 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No, XXI., Figs, 81-85, 
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HARPER’S BAZAR. 
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TROTH-PLIGHT. 


Ar first I thonght God would have let me 
Bring thee the freshness of my day; 
So, haply, having earlier met me, 
I might have gladdened more thy way! 
So would our lives have grown together, 
Sharing in common every weather; 
Ah! then I did not know that we must wait— 
Must wait! 


And what impulsive songs I sung thee 
With morning’s flush upon my brow! 
What kisses from my mouth I flung thee— 
My lips are pale and pensive now! 
Till, said I, “Must I call forever? 
And will he answer never, never ?” 
It was so hard to learn that I must wait— 
Must wait! 


In the dark night my pride: was broken; 
I lay down mutely on my face, 
And tears revealed what was not spoken— 
I found thee not in any place! 
My soul was full of grievous wonder, 
My heart-strings almost swelled asunder; 
I thought that I could die, but could not wait— 
Not wait! 


Then other hands were held out to me, 
And others whispered, “I am he!” 
And other lovers came to woo me; 
And yet thy face I could not see. 
Then said I, “I shall never meet him; 
God wills that I should never greet him ;” 
And for a little I forgot to wait— 
To wait! 


But swift and bitter came repayment— 
The fruit hung withered on the tree— 
And I must come in spotted raiment, 
A traitor to my heart and thee, 
I am not worthy thy caressing, 
For I have forfeited such blessing. 
Canst thou forgive me that I could not wait— 
Not wait? 


Thon wilt—since I have found no flavor 
In all the gifts that others gave; 
Their richness but provoked disfavor; 
And if I die upon thy grave, 
Know, that amid my faithless trifling 
I had no power my heart for stifling. 
Let me yet prove to thee that I can wait— 
Can wait! 


Ah! let no comelier form inthrall thee 
By reason of its rarer : 
Canst thou not hear my spirit call thee ? 
Hast thou no visions of my face? 
Doth never passionate want come o’er thee? 
Lookest never wistfully before thee, 
To where | stand within the veil and wait? 
Then wait! 
Howarp Giynpon. 





MASQUERADING. 


ERE they go; let me heap them away in 
these old trunks, and never see them again 
—the high-heeled slippers, the Pompadour 
waists, the Elizabethan ruffs, the quilted silk 
petticoats, the powder, the patches, the peasant’s 
bodice and cap, the whole mass of gaudy trap- 
pings! Clare looks on with a doubtful smile; 
she can afford to smile; the spells have done all 
their work—she has nothing more to fear. 

What made her provoke me to do her a mis- 
chief? I should scarcely have entered the room 
when Douglas came to see her; I should have 
smiled in the most distant way upon their love- 
making, and gone on with my own life apart 
from them all, if she had not urged me and fair- 
ly forced me into their company. She had 
boasted of him so much; she wanted me to see 
his devotion, perhaps to make me feel that, shy 
and quiet as we had always thought her, she 
could win and keep a lover, after all, better than 
I; for mine were like summer butterflies, and 
never tarried long. She piqued me—she pro- 
voked me. ‘There she sat, in her plain lilac 
dress, in a poor light, knitting some abominable 
fancy-work in blue worsteds, while opposite her, 
as handsome as a prince, Douglas lounged in an 
easy-chair, as splendid-looking a man as I ever 
saw in my life, smiling, well-pleased, and curl- 
ing his mustache, while she was saying little 
cooing words. I sat down and talked to him; 
I made him attend to me; for I wanted to find 
out what was in him, and what manner of man 
hewas. He had traveled, and I led him through 
the story of his travels again; he had read, and 
I found out what books he liked best; he was 
fond of history, and I drew from him what by- 
gone characters he most admired. Clare listened 
with delight; she wanted me to appreciate him. 

He was of a Pre-Raphaelite disposition, and 
such a man makes a charming narrator. He 
could make you see precisely how the sun filter- 
ed through the grape leaves in the vineyards of 
Italy ; he could reproduce exactly the look, the 
dress, of the picturesque beggars and peasants. 
His eye was quick for any thing picturesque in 
costume or attitude, and he carried the feeling 
into his love of history. 

**T should have lived in the Elizabethan 
times,” he said, ‘‘ when the dress was so quaint 
and stately. How tame men look nowadays in 
common coats !” 

**Oh, Juliet,” cried Clare, ‘‘do be a court 
lady this evening !” 

1 knew what she meant. We had had a great 
Christmas party the winter before, and a house- 
ful of friends staying with us. We had mas- 
queraded and played in amateur theatricals, and 
when the excitement was over the costumes 
were huddled away in a closet, where they 
would have become moth-eaten and dingy if I 
had not dragged them out after a while, and 
amused the family by occasionally appearing at 
the tea-table as Rowena, or Joan of Arc, or a 
magnificent duchess or queen. But, dear me! 
if Douglas admired elegant costumes so much, 
hew did he ever come to fall in love with Clare, 
who is a queer little thing about that, and never 
seems tocare much what she has on? I thought 
I had found out when I presently heard her sing- 





ing to him; for Clare has a pure, sweet, pene- 
trating voice that some people rave over. 

Toward evening I went up stairs, and began 
pulling over the dresses in my closet. Clare by- 
and-by looked in. 

‘* Now, Juliet, do dress up this evening,” she 
said, coaxingly, ‘‘and be just as handsome as 
youcan, Dear Douglas and I are going out for 
a walk through the meadows. Don't let tea wait 
for us.” And away she tripped. 

What harm could there be in it? Slowly I 
put on the quilted blue silk petticoat that had 
been my great-great-grandmother’s, and the sat- 
in stomacher. 

They did not return until we had all left the 
supper-room, and I was already in the parlor when 
they came in from a hasty tea. The chilly air 
out-of-doors had reddened Clare’s eyes and nose. 
She was tired, and sat down by the fire, with a 
coarse stocking she was knitting for some poor 
child. She threw me a smile of approval, for I 
was a court lady. 

‘¢What century is this?” exclaimed Douglas, 
stopping short as he caught sight of me. 

1 sat in the full blaze of the gas-light, with a 
tambour frame before me, while I swiftly and 
daintily took stitches in the lace, an accomplish- 
ment an old lady in the neighborhood had taught 
me. I had taken a straight-backed antique 
chair, and let the long train of my dress fall over 
its arm. The deep pointed waist I knew be- 
came me, and from under the blue petticoat I 
let the sharp toes and high heels of my tiny slip- 
pers be seen. My hair was dressed up high on 
a cushion, and powdered (my maid did that for 
me), and on the lower part of my left cheek was 
a coquettish patch. For jewelry 1 wore my sap- 

hires. 
me You look like a lovely Vandyck just stepped 
from its frame,” said Douglas; and he drew his 
chair close by me. 

I retorted gayly, and provoked him to new 
compliments. His eyes never left me, and I 
knew I had surprised and delighted him. Dress 
is such an illusion that I believe the man really 
felt as if I were what I pretended to be—a beau- 
tiful, coquettish court lady evtertaining him in 
her boudoir. Clare laugh.., and made little 
speeches too now and then; but by-and-by she 
grew perfectly quiet; she was really very tired, 
and not used to long walks. 

I flirted with Douglas a little, as a court lady 
might—I caught my thread around my sap- 
phires, and let him disentangle it for me. And 
then I rested from my tambour-work, and leaned 
back in the carved oaken chair, and toyed with 
my fan. It was a large white feather fan, some- 
body’s heir-loom, and had been trifled with just so 
a hundred times before, I don’t doubt. 

Douglas grew brilliant, his dark eyes kindled, 
and he looked handsomer than ever. He talked 
well and eloquently, and I thought to myself that 
I almost wished I was a court lady, and he a 
court gentleman and my lover. 

The moon rose large and full, and shone in at 
the window, shaming the gas-light. We rose 
with a common impulse. 

““Come, Lady Juliet; come, Clare,” said 
Douglas, ‘‘ come and be bewitched by the moon!” 

But Clare said she believed she would stay by 
the fire. The window reached down to the floor, 
and as we opened it we passed out, and walked 
three or four times up and down the veranda in 
that beautiful white moonlight. When wecame 
in again Clare was shivering, and I closed the 
window instantly. Douglas bent over her caress- 
ingly. 

3 What has kept you so still all the evening, 
dear Clare?” he asked. ‘‘ Won't you sing for 
me once before I go?” 

Clare smiled, went to the piano, and tried her 
best; but she could not sing ; her voice was husky. 
She said she thought she must have taken a little 
cold down in the meadows. Douglas did not 
leave her side again during the few moments 
longer that he staid. After he had gone Clare 
asked : 

“Don’t you like him, Juliet? Isn’t he all I 
said ?” 

‘“*A great deal more,” I answered, heartily. 
**T think he’s splendid! But are you sure you 
quite understand him, Clare—that you know all 
he wants ?” 

‘* Certainly,” she replied, with a little dignity. 
**T don’t know who should understand Douglas 
if I do not.” 

“Oh, very well,” I thought to myself; ‘‘if 
you can’t see yet that he wants something more 
than lilac woolens, I don’t know but it’s my duty 
to teach you.” 

I really felt annoyed at Clare. It seemed too 
bad, when Douglas had such fine taste, and ad- 
mired the picturesque in dress so much, that she 
shouldn’t try to brighten up alittle forhim. But 
no; down she went to meet him the next day in 
her brown merino, that she has had I can’t tell 
how long—as plain as a wood-pigeon. He 
should have at least one glimpse of something 
artistic, I determined ; and, leaving them alone 
during the day, I came down upon them in the 
evening as truly Elizabethan as little Nora 
could make me, with a mountain of golden puffs 
on my head, and a genuine ruff, six inches 
broad, around my neck. I wore paniers, too, 
and a deliciously absurd hoop-skirt, with a white 
silk petticoat this time, and a lovely pink train. 

“Oh, the stiff, ugly collar!” cried Clare, as 
she looked up at me. But I had not studied 
my glass for nothing; and I knew I looked 
quaint and picturesque, and handsomer than any 
of the old English queens. Douglas was per- 
fectly carried away, and insisted on taking a 
pencil and sketching me as I stood. I did not 
stay long, for that would not suit the dignity of 
a Queen Bess, and making them a deep, slow 
courtesy, I swept away, having the satisfaction 
of seeing that Douglas's eyes followed me as if 
he could not bear to have me go. 

The next day I was Di Vernon, and the next 





I appeared in a costume similar to one that tra- 
dition tells us Marie Antoinette wore at her Little 
Trianon. And then I was a Puritan maiden, 
and then Blue-beard’s wife: ‘That was one of the 
nicest things. I got the idea from* Gustave 
Doré’s illustration of the old fairy story, and the 
costume was one of the very prettiest ones I had, 
with its curiously puffed sleeves and quilted 
waist, and the dear little black velvet head-dress 
with a plume perched on my curls. I got fairly 
into a vein of mischief over all these doings. I 
liked to flash in upon Douglas and Clare as they 
sat in their dullness, she always busy with her 
everlasting worsted-work. I liked to flash sud- 
denly in upon them, and stand there in my pict- 
uresqueness in some becoming attitude that I 
knew would strike Douglas’s eye. His face 
would light up, and then I would laugh and 
talk and move about, taking more attitudes, and 
maybe singing little songs. My voice is not like 
Clare’s, but I can sing gay little love-songs and 
passionate serenades, which she can not do. 

One evening, when I was a Spanish dancing 
girl, I sang a perfectly fiery little song of love, 
and she followed it, in her clear, solemn voice, 
with ‘‘ Douglas, Douglas, tender and true.” 

Somehow it jarred on our mood, and we left 
her singing, and ran off down the moonlit gar- 
den path. We stopped by the mock-orange tree, 
and Douglas crowned me with the snow-white 
blossoms. 

The next day we were to go out gathering ferns 
in the grove—Douglas, Clare, and I. We were 
to make a day of it, and carry a lunch-basket. 
I dressed as a German peasant girl—after one 
of Kaulbach’s pictures—with a short skirt, a 
hanging pocket, and two long braids of hair. 

**Do I look pretty in this dress?” I asked 
Clare when we were ready. 

“*T wish I looked half as pretty,” she answer- 
ed, softly. 

Well, then, why did she wear that lilac dress 

in? 


again 

When Douglas came he brought a friend with 
him, a Dr. Philip Greaves—one of the plainest 
men I ever saw, but with such a good, strong 
face and grave, searching eyes. He had been a 
surgeon all through the war, and now was rising 
into practice in the same city where Douglas’s 
business was. I felt a little shy in my costume 
before a stranger; so I left him to Clare, and 
ran ahead with Douglas and the baskets. 

We had a lovely day. Douglas and I climbed 
the ledge in two or three different places, till 
Clare begged us to stop, we made her so dizzy ; 
but I felt so light and agile in my costume it 
seemed as if I could scale precipices. 

We gathered at last for lunch, and Clare show- 
ed me a whole basketful of beautiful ferns that 
Dr. Greaves had collected for her, while I had 
not one yet. He sat there talking so sensibly 
that I began to feel, somehow, of small account, 
and I pulled some daisies to pieces and pouted. 

‘*There; now you look just like a little peas- 
ant girl I saw once in Bavaria,” exclaimed Doug- 
las, ‘‘ Isn’t it a bewitching style of dress, Phil?” 

‘*T should like it if I saw it in Germany,” an- 
swered his friend, coolly. 

And then I felt mortified enough, and, turning 
my back on them all, went to gathering ferns. 
But I said to myself it was probable we should 
never see Dr. Greaveg after that day, and it did 
not matter what he thought. 

Douglas had said three or four times in our 
historical talks that he did not blame people at 
all for falling in love with Marie Stuart. He 
said he knew he should have fallen in love with 
her himself if she looked like her portrait, and 
he had been living then. That was when we 
had been looking at an exquisitely pretty pict- 
ure of her which I kept in my port-folio. I had 
almost exhausted my resources in costume, and 
the idea struck me to get up a dress like Marie 
Stuart’s and wear it. 

I did it the next evening. I let my hair fall 
in waves and ripples without any putts, and I 
twined strings of Roman pearls through it. Then 
I laid upon it a fold of black velvet with a few black 
heron’s feathers, just like the picture, and I wore 
a black velvet jacket trimmed with soft white 
swan’s-down, and more Roman pearls about my 
neck. The effect was really startling. 

“*T didn’t know I was so like Marie Stuart!” 
I said to myself, with some vanity, before the 
mirror. Oh, the shallow, shallow heart I had! 
To-day I have locked the dress out of sight for- 
ever, I hate it so. 

Wher the bell rang, and I knew Douglas had 
come, I presently slipped down stairs, and pre- 
sented myself to thein in the library. Douglas 
sprang up to meet me in a rapture. He said I 
was his very dream come to pass of the sweet 
queen. Clare glanced at me with an anxious 
smile. She had on a gray dress, and looked like 
adove. Dr. Greaves was there too, and that was 
a surprise: I did not know he was coming that 
evening. He scanned me attentively with his 
earnest eyes, and I felt uneasy because he paid 
me no compliment, as would have been so nat- 
ural, He was standing apart from the rest by 
the mantel, and I was tempted to approach him 
and say, 

‘* Ah, you belong to the enemy’s court, Dr. 
Greaves; I see you have no sympathy with the 
poor Stuart.” 

‘*Why do you seem what you are not, Miss 
Juliet?” he said. ‘‘Is such a game as this 
worthy of you?” 

He spoke gravely, almost sternly, and my 
glance involuntarily followed his to Clare’s pale 
face and Douglas’s wandering eyes. I was start- 
led by his voice, his manner, and lost my self- 
possession. At that moment Douglas came up 
and offered his arm. In a sort of embarrassment 
I took it, and he led me out upon the veranda. 
His manner was agitated, his voice eager and 
faltering. 

‘*T always told you if I had seen Marie Stuart 
I should have fallen in love with her,” he said; 








**and now I see her—can I help myself, Queen 
Mary ?” 

This was what I had done, then! Ina flash I 
saw revealed the abyss of wrong to which I was 
hurrying. Rob Clare of her lover! But then 
why did she let me do it? it would have been so 
easy to have kept him, I thought. 

“*Go back to my cousin, Sir,” I said, haughtily. 
**Do you take me for a traitor?” But my voice 
softened a little with the last words; for he stood 
before me, looking so handsome, and with such 
devotion in his eyes. Could I help it, could he 
help it, if he loved me? 

‘*T shall not go back to her,” he said, passion- 
ately—‘‘ not even if you reject me. That is all 
over and past likeadream. I can not go back to 
it any more than I can become a child again. 
My very life depends upon you, Juliet!” 

So! The mischief was fairly done, then, it 
seemed. I had sent him back to Clare, but he 
would not be sent. That being ended, what 
next? Was love to cease for the whole world 
because it had ceased for Clare? That was a 
guilty thought, and made my cheels burn. 
Should I, then, renounce Douglas? I had not, 
surely, meant to win him away from Clare; but 
that being over and past, was he not my lover? 
And as I looked at him he seemed to me hand- 
somer and braver and better than any lover I 
ever had before; and should I lose him for a 
punctilio? Besides, if I had spoiled the love 
that formerly contented him, did I not owe 
him amends? And ah! his admiration had been 
a feast so sweet that now the cup of love he prof- 
fered tempted me wondrously, My heart beat 
faster and faster; I was frightened at my own 
thoughts, 

**Let us go in!” I exclaimed; and starting 
away from him, I ran back to the library. 

There sat Clare, where we had left her, in the 
great arm-chair, which made her look smaller by 
contrast. It struck me that she had grown thin 
in the last few weeks, or had I never realized 
how frail she was, looking like a gray feather 
blown there by the wind. But there was fire in 
her eye and a bit of pink flush in her cheek—about 
as much color as a wind-flower has. Dr. Greaves 
was talking to her, telling her some instances of 
remarkable heroism he had witnessed on the 
battle-field and in the hospital. As I listened 
I got glimpses of a tenderness and enthusiasm 
quite wonderful in so blunt and practical a man. 
I was just beginning to wish he would talk to me 
as well as to Clare, when Douglas sauntered in 
through the low window, and, staying there in 
the darkest corner by the piano, struck a few 
chords, and sang with his lovely tenor voice a 
fiery Spanish love-song which I had taught him 
myself, That took me over to the piano at once. 
Clare’s eyes followed me, but she did not come 
too. Dr. Greaves went on with his brave stories 
of endurance and sacrifice, 

‘* But love is better than sacrifice,” I thought, 
gazing into Douglas’s impassioned eyes. 

Dr. Greaves rose to go a few moments after 
that, and asked Douglas if he were ready. 

** No, he isn’t,” answered Clare for him, smil- 
ing gently. ‘‘ You must leave him, Dr. Greaves, 
for 1 want to speak to him a few minutes.” 

**Oh, well, if I’m in the way, I'll go!” I ex- 
claimed, marching out of the room. So Doug- 
las was going to have a lecture from his fiancée! 
What would be the end of it? I went up stairs 
and sat in my room, waiting to hear Clare’s step. 

At last I heard it. She opened the door and 
came in. 

**See!” she said; ‘‘here is my engagement- 
ring. Let me put it on your finger, Juliet. How 
well it fits! It was always loose on mine.” 

“What do you mean ?” I exclaimed, with bra- 
vado; but I felt guilty enough. 

‘*Oh, you can not help knowing,” she said, 
with unvarying gentleness. ‘‘I have given Doug- 
las up. I could not have made him happy. I 
see it allnow. His future rests with you, Juliet. 
Go and speak to him; he is waiting below for 


u. 

** And you think I will wear what you cast 
off ?” I asked, rather piqued. 

*¢ Don’t find fault with him for that,” she said. 
‘Am not I the castaway ?” 

‘¢ And you don’t care?” I demanded, curiously. 

Clare grew indignant then; she gave me one 
look, and walked off. After a few minutes I 
went down to the library, and found Douglas. 

The transfer was made, and we were engaged. 
No one made any opposition. Why did they 
not? ‘The only unpleasant thing was Clare’s pale 
cheeks, but she kept out of my way for the most 
part. Douglas wished to be married at once; 
every body encouraged it, and I consented will- 
ingly enough. Was I afraid I might lose him 
as Clare had? No; but I was impatient of the 
present, tired of my life as it was and had been, 
and I had, though you may not believe it, yearn- 
ings for something better. And now love had 
come, in a strange way, to be sure, but I snatch- 
ed at it. It was a new path to walk in. 

We were married, and went abroad at once. 
We mingled in gay society in London, Paris, and 
Berlin ; and every day Douglas told me over and 
over how proud he was of his beautiful wife, her 
bright wit, and her exquisite toilettes. If I had 
a secret remorse about Clare in my heart, this 
deadened it. Surely nature had meant me for 
Douglas from the first; and what sort of figure, 
may I ask you, would Clare have made in Paris? 

After four months we came back, and settled 
down, taking a house in the city near Douglas’s 
place of business. Now, I thought, our true life is 
to begin. But housekeeping is not my element. 
Our servants were abominable; things went . 
wrong, and fretted me, And one can not always 
keep up dressing like Marie Stuart and court 
ladies. It would be absurd; and if it were not, 
who wants to bealways masquerading? Besides, 
it is too much trouble. Domestic life in one’s 
own house is a very different thing from flutter- 
ing from one gay hotel to another, with nothing 
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to do but to unpack one’s trunks, full of beauti- 
ful dresses. Douglas found it so as well as I. 
His Pre-Raphaelite minuteness developed itself 
anew ; a speck on the table-cloth, a dead rose in 
a vase, 2 mat awry, annoyed him excessively, and 
I own I have not the tact that keeps such things 
forever arranged. , 

One evening, thinking to please him, I put on 
the Marie Stuart dress, and plumed myself like a 
queen. When we met at supper he looked dis- 
contented. 

‘Juliet, this toast is too burned to be touched,” 


he said. 

‘¢Oh dear! I do think cook behaves dread- 
fully !” Lexclaimed, most un-Stuart-like. Doug- 
las glanced across the table and noticed me. 

** Ah! in costume,” he said. ‘‘ How pretty 
you looked in that dress once, Juliet! But isn’t 
the velvetrather faded? And the feathersare get- 
ting shabby, aren’t they? ‘The utmost daintiness 
is necessary in a thing of that kind, or it has a 
tawdry, theatre look. Your cheeks are thinner, 
too, than they used to be, dear, I think.” 

My cheeks were thin ; I knew it; and I was 
falling into a habit of having a fearful headache 
almost every day, a thing unknown to me as a 
girl. I told the doctor, and he gave me tonics, 
and said summer would find me much better. 
The months have worn on, and June is here, but 
the haunting headache does not leave me. It 
makes my cheeks still thinner, and draws lines 
of pain in my forehead. I have a singular af- 
fection of the throat, too, a sort of contraction and 
dryness that comes and goes as it will. The 
doctor says it is purely nervous, and will go when 
the headaches are cured. But I begin to think 
with terror of a great-aunt of mine, whose story 
is one of the saddest in our family. She was one 
of the most beautiful belles of her day, but with- 
in a twelvemonth from her marriage she became 
an invalid, and with symptoms like mine, which 
increased upon her. She grew more and more 
helpless, and was bedridden for life. What if 
this is a capricious malady which passes over all 
the rest and reappearsinme? Clare, being only 
a cousin, escapes. 

A week ago the doctor urged Douglas to break 
up housekeeping, and to take me to my old home 
for the summer. So we arrived here yesterday 
—I with my shawls and pillow and salts, es- 
corted by my strong, handsome husband, who is 
still, as I thought him at first, the handsomest 
man I ever saw. Clare was the first one to 
greet us, and as soon as she had me to herself 
she told me of her engagement to Dr. Greaves. 
She wanted to tell me with her own lips, she 
said. How perfectly radiant and happy she 
looked! Clare has taken a leaf from my old 
book, I judge: not in the way of costumes— 
don’t think that ; but certainly she is one of the 
most harmonious little things in her way of dress- 
ing now that I ever saw—such cool tints, such 
pretty contrasts! 

I was tired after the journey, and lay down 
with one of my blinding headaches. When the 
tea-bell rang Douglas ran up for me. I dressed 
in a hurry, and went down. Dr. Greaves was 
there. What a thoroughly noble man he is! 
One reads it in every line of his face, every tone 
of his voice. He is like an inspiration, Doug- 
las was very quiet; I fancied something was vex- 
ing him. 

When I went up stairs again, as I glanced 
carelessly into the mirror, I was startled to see 
that in my hasty dressing, taking whatever came 
first to hand, I had pinned a bright blue bow on 
my purpledress. It looked fearfully out of taste, 
You don’t know how curiously it affected me! 

It seems strange to be here again, wandering 
about through the very:rooms where, a year ago, 
I won my husband. This afternoon Clare and 
I have been clearing out the wardrobes, and I 
came across the costumes I pranked myself out 
in in the days of glamour. What Nemesis cried 
out from among them! I flung them away from 
me. I thrust them into old moth-eaten trunks, 
to be left in the garret to mould and decay. 
Let them go, to be hidden forever. Clare looks 
at me with her doubtful smile, and turns away 
suddenly. Can it be there are tears in her gen- 
tle eyes? I had no tears for her a year ago! 

Clare goes down to her lover. I hear her 
sweet voice singing sweeter and clearer than 
ever. I feel like a shattered wreck. But they 
are all so kind to me, so strangely kind. Will 
they ever be able to make any thing of me again, 
or is Nemesis too strong for them? 





THE LUNCH-TABLE. 
CUSTARDS AND CREAMS. 


MEZ delicacies are not allowed their proper 
place of honor in estimating the physical 
worth of a meal. They often contain the bland- 
est nourishment in forms of light digestion, as 
well as tempting flavor. We will amend that 
sentence by saying, if they are allowed to have 
any flavor at all. People seem to suppose that 
gelatine, sugar, and Burnett’s extraets can not 
rush together in any order without satisfactory 
results, These things are meant only to taste; 
therefore they may be particularly good or not, 
as happens. The scanty variety of our desserts 
and luncheons is matter of grief to one who be- 
lieves in the best way of doing the least thing. 
The pies are the same round—apple, mince, ber- 
ry—from year to year; the cakes are just re- 
moved from satisfying sweetness or flavor. No 
wonder utilitarians propose to abolish pastry and 
cake, substituting for them husky bread and sour 
baked apples. Must every thing that is healthy 
be unpalatable? The appetite was undoubtedly 
given us for a guide and physical conscience. If 
not perverted, it will answer faithfully this end, 
and any dissatisfaction may be traced to a want 
of proper qualities in the food it rejects. 

It is gradually becoming a conviction among 
educated Americans that we need to eat but 





twice a day with heartiness. The early cup of 
cotfee or draught of milk on rising is needed by 
many persons to tone them for the slightest ex- 
ertion, and this may be taken informally as well 
as at the table, where we usually dignify this re- 
freshment by the name of breakfast. Healthy 
people can work after this till eleven o’clock, 
when breakfast proper may be served, with light, 
hot meats and piquant vegetables. At six or 
seven dinner should follow, the heartiest meal 
of the day coming when work is over, and the 
system is at leisure for digestion. Habit has al- 
most every thing to do with this matter. But 
care must be taken not to force the appetite ei- 
ther way. People must be allowed to eat in their 
own way if food is to perform its legitimate func- 
tion. This constant ‘‘ nagging” others into one’s 
own course of living is the most unendurable office 
good people ever feel called on mistakenly to per- 
form. It is the beauty of life that, while gov- 
erned by broad and immutable laws, these admit 
infinite variations in lesser points, that preserve 
any human individuality from becoming the ex- 
act counterpart of another, forever forbidding that 
vast monotony some creatures seek to impose on 
nature. 

But while the social laws impose three meals 
a day upon us, the intervening one should be 
made really as unsubstantial as can be. It must 
allay hunger, not meet its full demands. This is 
the time for salads, Charlottes, and sweetmeats. 
It should, in fact, be a dessert meal, when the pas- 
tries and comfits take their full share of apprecia- 
tion, not cloying the appetite after soups and 
roasts. Epicures fully understand the value of 
simplicity in eating. Two or three grands plats 
should compose a meal, not a variety of subor- 
dinate dishes. Not a few people of taste will 
sympathize with the piquant governess of our 
school who used heretically to declare when she 
was emancipated she would never have but one 
thing for dinner. One day it should be game, 
another fruit, the next mince-pie, and she would 
dine some day off black cake and coffee. It was 
vastly better for the digestion than any other 
plan for partaking of the same bill of fare. 
Luncheon is a lady’s meal, and their sweet tooth 
may be indulged at this time. Confectionery 
may form a part of this repast, and be eaten 
without regrets. Healthier articles do not enter 
our houses than Charlottes and creams, isinglass 
jellies, and even candies, when not taken in cloy- 
ing quantities. A glance at the ingredients of 
either will satisfy one that this is the case. And 
now for a few raw-flavored dainties, as innocent 
as delightful. The housekeeper must make her 
list of flavors wide as possible to secure success. 
Vanilla is intolerable in cake; coffee, orange 
peel, and almond are finer. Raspberry, banana, 
and pine for whipped creams, all the fruits for 
jellies, and flower petals in season to strew salads, 
after the beautiful French fashion, should give 
this dulcet repast its charm. Salads shall have 
a chapter to themselves. Let cups of lucent por- 
celain receive this opening delicacy of 

Corre Custarp.—Mix one egg with a cup of fresh- 
ground coffee, and pour on it a pint of boiling water; 
boil five minutes, pour in a cup of cold water, and let 
it stand ten minutes. Pourit off clear into a saucepan, 
add a pint of cream, and boil. Beat from five to eight 
eggs with one and a half cups of sugar, and pour the 
boiling mixture over this, stirring it well. Set the 
whole in boiling water, and ‘stir till it thickens. Serve 
in cups to eat cold. 

Atmonp Custarp.—Blanch and pound fine a quarter 
of a pound of sweet almonds, and boil them in a quart 
of milk, sweetening to the taste. Beat eight eggs (five 
will answer), and strain them; turn the milk and al- 
monds boiling hot on the eggs, stirring them all the 
while, and boil in a pitcher set in hot water till thick- 
ened. 

Cream Custarp.—One pint of milk, the whites ot 
four eggs, half a cup of corn starch, and one pint of 
cream. Boil the milk and cream together, and while 
boiling add the eggs and starch, beaten together with 
two and a half cups of sugar, flavoring with pure va- 
nilla, almond, or raspberry. It is nice to pour it into 
cups having 2 few drops of different flavor in each. 

Appr FLoat.—Stew six apples; drain and cool; beat 
up with two spoonfuls of white sugar and the whites 
of three eggs, flavor with lemon or rose-water. Fill a 
bowl with cream custard, and lay the froth on the top 
as high as it will stand. Finish with the stiff froth of 
eggs, tinted with rose-color by beet juice or cochineal. 


Ve.vet Cream.—One-half ounce isinglass dissolved | 
in one and a half cups of white wine, to which is add-_ 


ed the juice and rind of one lemon and three-quarters 
of a pound of white sugar. Simmer till mixed ; strain 
and set to cool. Add a pint and a half of rich cream, 
and stir till quite cold; then set in moulds on the ice 
till stiff as blanc-mange. Orange peel and juice: are 
finer than lemon. 

Frurr Creams.—Dissolve half an ounce of isinglass 
in warm water enough to cover it; add this to a pint 
of cream, sweetened with four spoonfuls of sugar, and 
boil it. When cool, lay. some apricot, raspberry, or 
peach preserves in a glass dish, and pour the cream 
over it. 

Prac Crram.—One quart of sweet milk, one cup 
of cream, one coffee-cup of sugar, or less if you prefer, 
boiled with a piece of orange peel, or flavored with al- 
mond. Moisten four spoonfuls of sea-moss farina 
with cold milk, and stir into the boil. Two spoonfuls 
of rose brandy is a delicious flavor for this cream. 
Stew any juicy fruit nicely, sweetening right, and when 
boiling stir in a spoonful of corn starch wet in cold 
water for every pint of juice. This gives a jelly-like 
thickness and clearness to the fruit without impairing 
the taste in any way. While only a moderate quantity 
of sugar is used, the juice has an almost candied look. 
Cranberries, barberries, and such sour fruit are im- 
proved by it. If the juice is strained, the corn starch 
addition will make a very tolerable jelly, much pleas- 
anter than the isinglass jellies. This must be poured 
in flat glass dishes to the depth of half an inch, and 
cooled. When firm, pour on the cream, let that set, 
and add another layer of fruit. This will be found a 
delicious substitute for pies in summer, when pastry 
is too rich to be eaten. 

Cuanr.orre Tart.—Make a very acid jelly with gela- 
tine from the juice of lemons, plums, or barberries; 
spread this half an inch thick over sheets of cake 
baked very thin, and cover the whole with cream pre- 
pared as for Charlotte-Russe, an inch or more deep. 

Pove-aPrLe CrEaM.—One pound of grated pine-apple, 





one pound of sugar, half a pound of butter. Rub the 
butter and sugar to a paste, and stir in the pine-apple, 
adding a cup of rich milk, and three eggs well beaten. 
Bake this with or without a paste. 

Ratarias.—Blanch and pound in a marble mortar 
half a pound of sweet, and half a pound of bitter al- 
monds. Add two pounds of sugar and the whites of 
eight eggs; beat together fifteen minutes in a deep 
bowl with a heavy spoon. Drop, in dime-size, on pa- 
per, and bake in a moderate oven a light brown. 

Lemon Custarp.—The juice and grated rind of three 
large lemons, two and a half cups of sugar, three eggs, 
one spoonful of butter, three cups of sweet, rich milk, 
and three spoonfuls of corn starch. Beat the sugar, 
eggs, and butter together, moisten the corn starch, 
and add to this the lemons; boil the milk, and stir the 
mixture in quickly while boiling. As soon as the milk 
thickens take it off and set it in the vessel of hot wa- 
ter, in which it should be boiled away five minutes; 
then put the custard on the ice to cool. Beat the 
whites of two eggs to a froth with two spoonfuls of 
sugar, and lay this over the custard. 

InvaLm’s Lunou.—Stew half a pound of large rai- 
sins, the dried peel of one orange and the juice of six, 
together in a porcelain kettle for an hour with plenty 
of water. Then strain, and set away in the ice-box. 
For use, take half a pint of this and half a pint of rich 
milk, with the whites of two eggs beat toa froth; beat 
together with three spoonfuls of native wine, and eat 
with this kind of cracker: One pound of Graham flour 
of the best quality, one cup of cold water, a tea-spoon- 
ful of salt, the boiled raisins chopped and stirred in, 
with a quarter of a pound of blanched sweet almonds 
chopped fine. Mix these to astiff dough, roll thin, and 
bake on hot iron sheets before the fire, or on the floor 
of the oven. Nuts and raisins in this way are not only 
easy of digestion, but very nourishing, and the Graham 
cake in this way is made palatable to those who like 
it in no other way. The auccess and nutty richness 
of the cracker depend on its baking by an intense 
heat. 

Curps.—Freshly soured and thickened milk is es- 
teemed by the doctors very wholesome and easy of di- 
gestion. Families in the country may make this serv- 
iceable by stirring several spoonfuls of orange wine or 
native port into a dish of sour milk before it sets, then 
leaving it to curdle, and eating with powdered sugar 
and nutmeg. The wine quite disguises the unpleasant 
taste of sour milk, and makes it a delicacy. When 
cream is churned, as it should be, every morning, the 
buttermilk may be treated in this way, and will be 
found very rich. 

CaRraMELs.—The proportions for making these are 
half as much plain chocolate as sugar, half as much 
milk as chocolate, and half as much butter as milk. 
Powder the chocolate, melt the sugar, milk, and buttér 
together, and stir in the chocolate, boiling ten minutes 
slowly in a pan of hot water. Pour into buttered 
plates, cut into squares while soft, and set on the ice 
to grow crisp. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


BS pte long ago some mention was made in 
this column of the peculiar properties of 
the new drug, hydrate of chloral, which prom- 
ised to possess the advantages of opium in allay- 
ing _ and quieting the nerves, without its 
disadvantages. Medical writers are now warn- 
ing the community against the free use of this 
narcotic or anesthetic, on account of its fascina- 
— and dangerous properties. It is only about 
eighteen months since attention was first called 
to hydrate of chloral by Liebreich, of Berlin, yet 
many people are so fond of dosing that they are 
willing to experiment upon themselves with a 
novelty whose qualities are yet scarcely known, 
in all its details, to the most a physi- 
cians.. There seems to be nota little danger that 
this hydrate may be regarded by the masses as a 
sort of panacea for all the ills that flesh is heir 
to; and the demand for it has already caused im- 
pure compounds to be put into the market as 
genuine. Itshould be remembered that hydrate 
of chloral, like all other powerful drugs, should 
never be tampered with by unskilled persons. 
Itis capable of producing convulsions and death, 
and should never be taken or administered un- 
less freshly prepared, and upon the prescription 
of a competent physician. 





The Woman’s Missionary Society of New York 
is about to send out three women to establish an 
orphan asylum at Yokohama, in Japan. 





A heavy weight must be the German imperial 
crown to wear upon one’s head, even though it 
be a royal head. It is a foot high, of twenty-one 
carat gold, and heavily set with pearls. 





By the Directory of Brooklyn—the “ City of 
Churches’’—for the present year, it appears that 
there are 1635 places where rum is retailed, as an 
offset to 223 churches. hich attract the great- 
est number, the churches or the grog-shops ? 





One evening last week a large and fashionable 
audience assembled in the theatre of the Union 
L e Club, en the occasion of the third an- 
nual commencement of the Woman’s Medical 
College. After speeches by several prominent 
gentlemen, degrees were conferred on the three 

raduates—Miss Annie A. Angell, of New York; 
iss Mary A. Wattles, of Kansas; and Miss Ellen 
F. Hammond, of Connecticut. The valedictory, 
which was given by Miss Wattles, was received 
with warm — by the audience. We un- 
derstand that Miss Wattles will commence prac- 
tice in Newark next autumn. 





The marriage-service in Illinois is now adapt- 
ed to modern times. <A justice recently pro- 
nounced a couple man and wife, ‘‘ until sepa- 
rated by law.” 





A correspondent of an English magazine 
warmly advocates tight lacing from a novel 
point of view; namely, that by the ‘‘discipline 
of the corset’ the ‘roughnesses of the uncul- 
tivated nature is subdued; a valuable lesson 
of self-abnegation is taught; patience and en- 
durance of pain and inconvenience for the sake 
of others is inculcated; and the crude spirit 
tamed and civilized!” The writer goes on to 
say: ‘‘The corset is an ever-present monitor, 
indirectly bidding its wearer to exercise self-re- 
straint. If you want a girl to grow up gentle 
and womanly in her ways and feelings, lace her 
tight. Instead of the anti-corset party lookin 
upon tight lacers as people devoid of brains an 
hearts, let them see in a well-corseted waist the 
evidence of a well-disciplined mind and well- 
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regulated feelings and affections.” These are 
the enlightened views of an English writer— 
whether man or woman, we know not—in this 
nineteenth century. We would be unwilling to 
believe, however, that many English men or 
women were of similar opinions. 





In the same magazine from which we have 
quoted in the preceding paragraph there is an 
account of the sudden death of a young woman 
twenty-one years old. <A post-mortem examina- 
tion was made by the coroner’s order, when it 
was found that the whole of the organs of the 
body were contracted and out of their places, 
Her stomach was smaller than that of an ordi- 
nary infant, and her heart only weighed four 
ounces. Death arose from congestion of the 
lungs and brain, the result of tight lacing—a 
practice which the young woman, who was of 
prepossessing appearance, had long persevered 
in. The body was fearfully emaciated, and the 
attending physician stated that it was the most 
remarkable case of the kind that had ever come 
under his notice. The coroner said that he nev- 
er remembered in his experience a case in which 
lacing had been carried to such an extent. The 
jury returned a verdict of death from conges- 
tion of the lungs and brain, produced by tight 
lacing. 





Last fall the work of transplanting evergreen 
trees from the Central Park to the Battery was 
commenced. This spring it has been renewed. 
Already over three thousand trees have been 
set out, and soon the number will be increased 
to four thousand. These have been taken from 
localities in the Central Park which were over- 
crowded, and needed “thinning out.” The soil 
of the Battery is peculiarly well adapted to the 
growth of evergreens, and they give promise of 
thriving. Flower gardens are also to be laid out 
in the Battery, fountains to be erected, and bird- 
houses provided for the sparrows. Thus a de- 
lightful breathing-place will be furnished to 
those who live in the lower part of the city, re- 
minding the oldest inhabitants of former times 
when the Battery was a fashionable resort on a 
pleasant afternoon. 





The sacrifice of fine horses for the necessities 
of the people during the siege of Paris was ime 
mense. In one instance a splendid pair of care 
riage-horses, which cost only a few months since 
$1000, were sent to the abattoirs, the _ rietor 
receiving just $240 for them; andasplendid En- 
glish horse, which cost more than $5000, was 
taken at the same rate. The animals in the Jar- 
din des Plantes and the Jardin d’Acclimation 
were all sold at fancy prices. 





A “Dodge Club” has been organized in Bos- 
ton, the chief qualification for membership be- 
ing skill in dodging creditors, 





Over 2000 persons signed a ridiculous peti- 
tion, which was laid before the French Na- 
tional Assembly at Bordeaux, requesting that 
a law be passed prohibiting the teaching of the 
German language and the circulation of Ger- 
man journals in France. Such a kind of revenge 
would not injure any but the French. 





A prophetess has arisen in Louisville, Ken- 
tucky ; young, only nineteen years of age, and, 
of course, beautiful, though upon that point we 
have not been specially informed. She falls into 
spasms and trances upon occasions, during which 
she makes revelations of the future, some of 
which are appalling. According to this sibyl 
we are to have a dry, hot summer, a new and 
terribly fatal epidemic, and another more fright- 
ful European war in 1872. In about a dozen 
years after this a great religious war will extend 
over the whole world, lasting nine years; and 
after that other dreadful things will happen, so 
that the inhabitants of the world will ‘stand in 
fear.’? This prophetess, however, will escape all 
these troubles, as she predicts for herself that in 
seven years from now she will fall into a trance, 
which will end in her death, 





A beautiful specimen of rose-tinted honey was 
lately contributed by a London firm to the South 
Kensington Museum. On inquiry, it proved to 
be the result of an experiment instituted by a 
lady. Having a swarm of bees in a hive with a 
glass cover, she noticed that after making two 
small pieces of comb they ceased work. She 
then began to feed them with honey mixed with 
water highly colored with cochineal, and scent- 
ed with rose-water. The result was thirty-three 
pounds of rose-tinted honey. 





Not less than six thousand policemen are nec- 
essary to keep in something like obedience to 
the law the vast number of disorderly persons 
who throng the streets of London. With 140,000 
habitual —_ 10,000 professional gam- 
blers, 50, professional thieves, and 500,000 
habitual frequenters of public-houses, the six 
thousand police must be kept busy. 





The Chicago Tribune thinks it would be a curi- 
ous problem for a woman to find out from man- 
kind what is really expected of her. Man adores 
helplessness, and says it ruins him. He talks 
about economy, and raves over spendthrifts. 
He decries frivolity, and runs away from brains. 
He pines after his grandmother, who could 
make pies, and falls in love with white hands 
that can’t. He moans over weakness, and ridi- 
cules strength. He condemns fashion theoret- 
ically, and the lack of it practically. He longs 
for sensible women, and passes them by on the 
other side. He worships saints, and sends them 
to convents. He despises pink and white wom- 
en, and marries them if he can. He abuses silks 
and laces, and takes them into his heart. He 
glorifies spirit and independence, and gives a 
cruel thrust at the little vines that want to be 
oaks. What would the critical lords desire ? 





If you don’t know large words use little ones, 
and do not make yourself ridiculous by atiempt- 
ing what you can not accomplish. Otherwise 
you may find —* in the position of the rich 
but ignorant Boston lady, who, ae ambitious 
that her style of conversation should be up to 
the mark, said, in speaking of a friend, “‘ He is a 
paragram of politeness !”” 

“Excuse me,” said a wag sitting next to her; 
“but do you not mean parallelogram ?”” 

“Of course I meant a, replied 
the ambitious lady. ‘‘ How could I have made 
such a mistake?” 
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LIFE IN DRESDEN. 
(From our Own CorREsPonpDeENT. ] 


§ love festivities with which Dresden has just 
celebrated the return of peace may be said 
to have begun with the ringing of bells, and fir- 
ing of cannon, and general display of banners 
that followed the publication of the telegram an- 
nouncing the ratification of the treaty in France, 
though Sunday, March 5, was the day set apart 
for a grand demonstration of the public joy. On 
the Thursday evening previous the theatre was 
opened for a special recognition of the happy 
fact, on which occasion the ‘‘Jubel Overture” of 
Weber and the overture to ‘‘ Iphigenia” were 
played, and an original prologue, illustrated by 
scenery and characters, recited, followed by the 
performance of ‘‘ Wallenstein’s Lager.” 

The King was present, and his appearance was 
the signal for a burst of uproarious cheers, the 
duration and force of which embarrassed some- 
what the action of the orchestra, 
and might, perhaps, justly be re- 
garded (in consideration of time 
and place) as-more creditable to 
the loyalty than to the good taste 
of the audience. Also the less pre- 
tentious places of amusement as- 
sumed a festal appearance, and ar- 
ranged their entertainments to suit 
the prevailing sentiments of grati- 
tude and joy; and from every 
concert-hall resounded the famous 
‘‘Jubel Overture” of Weber, 
which includes the universal na- 
tional hymn, ‘‘ God save the King” 
—a native of Germany, though 
claimed and appropriated especial- 
ly by England. 

On Saturday evening the mem- 
bers of the School of Art and of 
the Polytechnic School united in 
a torch-light procession, represent- 
ing the return of Frederick Bar- 
barossa to his former dominions. 
An old legend says that this hero 
is not dead, but is sleeping in the 
heart of the Kyffhauser Mount- 
ain, in Thuringia, and that he will 
awake and come forth when Ger- 
many shall have recovered its an- 
cient greatness and renown. Occa- 
sionally he rouses himself sufficient- 
ly to send out one of his attendant 
spirits to see whether the ravens 
are still hovering over the mount- 
ain-top; for, until they depart, 
he knows that Germany has not 
achieved freedom and independ- 
ence. 

The recent magnificent victories 
in war, and, still more, their result 
in the unification of the long dis- 
membered provinces of the Father- 
land, are, to the minds of the en- 
thusiastic citizens, cause sufficient 
to break the slumber that has lasted 
nearly seven hundred years, and 
to bring back in triumph the pa- 
tient awaiter of his country’s happy 
destiny. Accordingly, escorted by 
his faithful companions, among 
whom were two knights bearing 
two ravens, and followed by the 
gorgeous train of champions in 
love and war that constituted a 
medieval court, the Emperor, clad 
in royal costume, his red beard 
turned to mossy gray in his long 
tarrying, made his joyful entry into 
Dresden on the eve of ‘the anni- 
versary of his first coronation. 

The procession, escorted 
bands of music, marched through 
the principal streets, halting before 
the palace to receive the greeting 
of the King, and then returned to 
the open square in front of the 
Polytechnic School, where they 
gave up their torches to a common 
bonfire, and united in singing the 
favorite student song, ‘‘ Gaudea- 
mus igitur;” after which the two 
schools separated to spend the rest 
of the evening at two noted res- 
taurants, and the vast crowd of 
spectators dispersed quietly to their 
homes. 

During the progress of the pro- 
cession one of those strange con- 
trasts of incident occurred which 
occasionally present the sum of 
human existence with the force of 
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great square of the Alt-Markt (old market), and 
every window of the lofty buildings surround- 
ing its four sides was filled with eager faces. 
In the centre of the square, upon a high pedes- 
tal, stood a colossal statue of Germania, the 
work of a Dresden sculptor; and surrounding 
this figure, upon a raised platform, were seated 
the members of various musical societies of the 
city, the whole group being separated from the 
surrounding crowd by a barrier of standards, in- 
cluding not only the various colors of Germany, 
but those of many friendly nations, among which 
the Stars and Stripes were conspicuous. 

At noon the bells of the churches began to 
ring, and continued till one o'clock; and close 
upon their melodious jangle followed the grand 
old choral, ‘‘ Nun danket Alle Gott,” led by a 
band of stringed instruments and the corps of 
professional singers, and increased to a magnifi- 
cent volume of sound by the thousands of voices 


technic School and the graceful Greek fagade of 
the Guard House were especially suited to this 
severe test of proportion. But many conspicu- 
ous edifices were distinguished by elaborate de- 
signs in gas-light, and there was scarcely a shop 
in the market-places and on the principal busi- 
ness streets but had in its windows or over its 
doors some illuminated figure suggestive of the 
recent struggle and its trirmphant end. The 
City Hall was resplendent in the double eagle 
and crown of the empire, and the ciphers of 
King William and King John, and of the Sax- 
on princes, Albert and George, each surrounded 
by an olive wreath. These devices were so 
finely perforated that the gas streamed from them 
in extremely slender jets, producing a very deli- 
cate and beautiful effect. Several houses bore 
upon their fronts illuminated portraits of the 
kings of Prussia, Saxony, and Bavaria, and 
others displayed allusionsto Frederick Barbarossa 





of men, women, and children in the dense mass 














anepigram. As the gay throng, lit 
up by the blazing torches, and still 
further illuminated by the Bengal 
lights burned in their honor by the 
citizens whose houses they passed, reached the 
open square in front of the post - office, they 
were met by a hearse and a train of mourners 
on the way, to one of the cemeteries. But the 
dead must give way to the living on this joyful 
occasion, and so the mournful carriage, with 
its sweeping black pall covering the inanimate 
occupant, remained stationary, while the patri- 
otic youths made the air resound with Korner s 
song, ‘‘Du Schwert an meiner Linken;” after 
which the resuscitated Emperor and his com- 
panions went one way, and the sleeper, whom 


“No sound shall awaken to glory again,” 


was carried another. : 

Even the sky of Dresden had not the face to 
rain or cloud upon the great day of the Frie- 
dens-Fest; the sun shone warm and soft out of a 
heaven as blue as that of summer, and the 
streets and squares wereas clean and dry as only 
a European pavement is ever known to be. Be- 
fore nocn the people began to assemble in the 





and the first Germah ‘empire. The favorite al- 





trymen, who, after gaping in astonishment at 
the Germania, began to speculate as to the de- 
sign of the figure. ‘‘ Who can that be?” said 
one. ‘It must be the new Emperor!” replied 
the other, stoutly. ‘‘ Nay, nay,” cried the first; 
**he does not look like that: it must be Bis- 
marck!” After a while they ventured to ask a 
well-dressed citizen who stood near; but when 
he good-naturedly tried to give them the idea of 
Germany represented as a female figure, sur- 
rounded by the insignia of power, victory, and 


’ peace, they utterly failed to comprehend, and 


replied, in amazement, ‘Nay, nay; we have 
never in all our lives heard of this woman!” 
This incident is in keeping with the story told 
of certain soldiers in Berlin, who, wandering one 
day about the museum, came to a marble group 
of the Three Graces, and, after gazing for a long 
time upon the beautiful figures, asked a by- 
stander ‘‘ Whicli of these three is ‘Old Fritz ?’” 

It reminds one, too, of Randolph Rogers’s an- 
ecdote of three Englishwomen who 




















once visited his studio in Rome, 
and, after surveying his various 
creations, paused before the Nydia 
and asked what it was intended to 
represent. He replied, ‘‘ Nydia, 
the blind girl of Pompeii.” 

** What did he say ?” asked one 
of the party, who was very deaf. 
Whereupon her friend turned to 
her and bawled in her ear, ‘‘ Ze 
says it is Nubia, the blind girl of 
Bombay !” 

Not less funny was the remark 
of the little boy in Ann Arbor, soon 
after the arrival of the Nydia at the 
University, who urged his playfel- 
low to go with him to the museum 
and see the new ‘‘image of a blind 
idiot!” What's in a name? 

At half past seven, as duly ad- 
vertised, the procession of car- 
riages, headed by those of the royal 
family and the court, commenced 
their progress through the princi- 
pal streets; but many others, 
which were not at the appointed 
rendezvous in season, were ex- 
cluded by the police, and their oc- 
cupants were obliged to wait pa- 
tiently, or impatiently, in the com- 
paratively gloomy region of the 
Palace Place until nearly eleven 
o'clock, when the foot passengers 
had retired in sufficient numbers to 
allow carriages to traverse the city 
without danger to the people. The 
King was loudly cheered along the 
entire course, and his appearance 
was the signal for the burning of 
Bengal-lights and other sudden 
and intense flames, which served 
to mark his progress, and bring out 
the gay scene into stronger relief. 
Notwithstanding the enormous 
crowds and the narrowness of 
many of the thoroughfares, the fes- 
tivities passed off without any 
severe accident. Only one death 
is reported as resulting from the 
occasion, and that was a case of 
fatal apoplexy, induced by the ex- 
citement of the scene rather than 
by the pressure of the crowd. An 
aged couple from the country were 
thrown down and somewhat bruised 
in a struggle at the entrance of a 
narrow street, and on being rescued 
by the police, were carried off in 
different directions for surgical 
help. In their pain and confusion 
the greatest suffering of both was 
in having lost each other, and after 
they were safely stowed away in a 
hospital they ceased not through 
the weary watches of the night to 
lament this their first separation 
for many years. What was the 
surprise and joy of both on discov- 
ering, by the next morning’s light, 
that they had been placed by acci- 
dent in adjoining beds, and were 
all the while no further apart than 
they would have been in their quiet 
cottage! And in a few hours their 
son came to carry them home, 
where, no doubt, they will often 
recall the wondrous scenes in the 
great city, and the alarm which 
found so comical and agreeable a 
termination. 

Amidst the general rejoicings 





THE LAST GERMAN IN PARIS. 


of humanity that completely filled the market- 
place. When the hymn was ended the Mayor 
of Dresden appeared in the balcony of the Rath- 
haus (City Hall), and delivered a brief, enthusi- 
astic apostrophe to the statue which rose before 
him as the embodiment of the idea that had taken 
possession of every patriotic soul. 

His speech was followed by three prolonged 
cheers, after which the whole multitude joined 
in the triumphant song of ‘‘Die Wacht am 
Rhein,” followed by Arndt’s popular ‘‘ Vater- 
land’s Lied.” 

But, interesting as the ceremonies were, and 
delightful as it was for grateful souls to expand 
in the warm sunshine, every one remembered 
that the principal entertainment was reserved for 
the universal illumination in the evening. Ac- 
cordingly, with the shades of night the massive 
stone city became a fairy capital, The common 
mode of illuminating was by rows of small 
lamps, placed so as to outline the building. in 
beaded flames. The plain angles of the Poly- 


legorical figure of “‘ Die Wacht am Rhein” was 
portrayed in gas flames and upon painted glass ; 
and the busts of mighty men whom the war has 
developed looked out from various windows and 
niches, wearing olive wreaths of peace in place 
of laurel crowns of victory. The principal en- 
trances to the royal palace were brilliantly light- 
ed with appropriate designs in gas, the long 
bridge was gorgeous with obelisks and garlands 
and Chinese lanterns, and many buildings on the 
opposite side of the river were illuminated with 
splendor and good taste. 

It is needless to say that an immense and con- 
stantly changing crowd filled the open squares, 
and passed slowly through the narrow streets, 
observing as they went, and commenting on what 
they saw, till the sound of their united voices 
was like the roar of many waters. 

In such a confusion of tongues it was difficult 
to distinguish a connected sentence; but one 
criticism has, fortunately, been handed down as 
too good to be lost. It was that of two coun- 








on the great feast-day the poor and 
the suffering were not forgotten. 
A dinner was furnished to all who 
needed it, and delicacies were provided for the 
sick and wounded in all the hospitals, without 
distinction between friend and foe. Each man 


also, whether German, French, or Turco, re- , 


ceived a present of a thaler in money. 
The French prisoners were conspicuous by 
their absence from the public festivities. A few 


individuals in the showy but shabby French uni- , 


form were to be seen in the crowd, but one 
missed the squads and companies which have 
been a common sight for the last few months. 
The truth is that some among them have lately 
taken advantage of the lenity with which they 


are treated, and have abused their liberty in many , | 


acts of lawlessness and insolence, which finally + 


led to their being restricted to the boundaries of 


their barracks, after a posse of them had vent- ‘ | 


ured so far as to jostle the military governor of | 


Dresden off the sidewalk, instead of giving the 
customary salute on meeting him. ‘These were 
exceptional cases, however, and the majority 


seem to have appreciated a hospitality not usu- 
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ally bestowed pm pga of war; and now 


that they are to return home, a vote of 
thanks has been presented to the officials and cit- 
izens of Dresden for their friendly attention to 
the wants of their temporary captives. 

No doubt many a wanderer, besides the writer, 
turned at last from the brilliant streets on that 
festal night to spend a few moments in the quiet 
court of the Zwinger, illuminated only by the pure 
light of the full moon, where the statue of Fred- 
erick the Just now presides over long rows of 
cannon and mitrailleuses, recently acquired tro- 
phies from the seat of war. It was difficult to 
connect those now silent and harmless weapons 
with the tumultuous rejoicings going on outside 
the walls that inclosed them, just as it is difficult 
to realize that this splendid edifice of the Zwin- 
ger, now devoted to the guardianship of the choic- 
est treasures of art and science, was originally a 
fortress, built under the dictation of that reliance 
upon brute force which is gradually disappearing 
under the influence of increasing knowledge, and 
a consequent recognition of the claims of a com- 
mon humanity. E. 








ANSWERS 70 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Ounto.—Use bias bands of silk the color of your pop- 
lin on the polonaise, and put alternate ruffles of silk 
and poplin on the skirt. A suit of two shades of 
brown pongee would be pretty for your daughter. A 
little paletot of cloth will answer for an outside wrap. 

Anita.—Get the pattern of the Postilion- Basque 
Suit illustrated in Bazar No. 15, Vol. IV., for your pop- 
lin. Trim by directions above to “Ohio.” A pale 
blue bow will answer. Round hat or gipsy of brown 
straw. 

Ienoramvs.—Silk of the quality like your sample is 
sold here for about $1 50a yard. Garnet silk the same 
price. Gros grain is pronounced as if spelled gro-gran, 
and trousseau as if written troo-so. Mauve is a pink- 
tinged lilac. 

Derpv.—You did perfectly right to request your 
friend to invite your guests to her party. 

Avustin.—Your sample is all silk, worth $2 75 or $3 a 
yard. Make byjthe Postilion-Basque Suit pattern, and 
trim with lace and passementerie. We can not reply 
by mail. 

E. F. B.—We furnish no cut paper patterns other 
than those advertised in the present Number. By 
sending ten cents and your address you can order the 
Bazar you want, and get with it the lost Supplement. 

8. P. L.—You are mistaken in saying that we ever 
announced that we would make purchases for readers 
ata distance. We have repeatedly declined to do so, 
and have no time to answer by mail. 

Anita G. T.—For making a calico suit read New 
York Fashions of Bazar No. 5, Vol. IV. Make your 
alpaca by pattern of Postilion- Basque Suit in Bazar 
No, 15, Vol. IV., and trim with bia& gros grain bands 
and pleatings of the same. We do not like velvet on 
alpaca. Take the satin binding off your ruffles and 
hem them, Then make a false postilion of your short 
over-skirt, 

M. L, H.—Figure 2 in Bazar No. 12, Vol. IV., will 
be a good model for your green empress cloth dress. 
Striped shawls worn scarf fashion are used this spring. 
Get a pale buff linen suit for your girl of ten. 

C. L.—Get black beaver mohair for your one best 
dress, or, if you can afford a greater outlay, black silk. 
Make by the Postilion-Basque Suit in Bazar No, 15, 
Vol. IV. 

Country GreEennorn.—It ts proper for a young girl 
to wear mourning for her intended husband. Milli- 
ner’s folds are narrow bias folds of silk lapped on the 
outside, but the seam concealed. 

Fourtgents Strret.—It was very inconsiderate, to 
say the least, to “drag the poor bride around the room, 
introducing her to sirangers.” It would have been 
better manners to have brought the strangers to her, 
and presented them in the way you mention. 

Cortanper.—A linen dress and one of grenadine 
would look well trimmed the way you propose.—There 
is no charge for these answers. 

Srvartia.—The German verse will do very well for 
an infant’s tombstone, if you insist on this kind of 
monumental inscfiption. But to our mind the simple 
record of name and age is in far better taste than any 
hackneyed lines could be. Elaine is pronounced El-ane, 
and Guinevere Gwe-ne-vére, The character of host en- 
forces on you even greater restraint than that of guest 
in speaking your mind freely; in this respect neither 
your own house nor your neighbor’s is strictly neutral 
ground.—We can give you no information about the 
advertised article other than is contained in the ad- 
vertisement. 

Mary.—We see no more impropriety in your going 
to the theatre with a gentleman than to any other place 
of amusement; still it is not in accordance with the 
usages of society for a young lady, whether engaged 
or not, to go to any place of the kind without a chap- 
eron, 

Eriqvrerre.—It is incumbent on you to trace the 
origin of your costly anonymous presents—which is not 
usually a very difficult matter—when your own judg- 
ment will tell you whether you are warranted or not 
in accepting them. 

Miss L. 8.—We have repeatedly declined to answer 
questions concerning MSS. in this column. All in- 
quiries of this kind should be addressed to Harper & 
Brothers, 

A New Svunscrisre.—You had better consult a pro- 
nouncing dictionary for the long list of words you send 
us.—Adelina Patti is a sister of Carlotta.x—We have 
nothing to add to the article you quote, which is the 
result of a traveler's observations. 

Brsstz anv Luoy.—We are tired of saying that we 
know of no cosmetic that will certainly remove tan 
and freckles. When we discover one we intend to 
make a fortune by it.—It is proper and courteous to 
invite a gentleman to enter the house on returning 
from a concert or lecture, unless the lateness of the 
hour forbids.—When a verbal invitation is given you, 
what other course, pray, is open to you than to accept 
or refuse in like manner? And if you need a formula 
in which to do this, your conversational powers must 
be limited indeed. 

Five Cents.—Your sister’s plan of transferring our 
tapestry patterns to profile paper, first marking them 
by pencil dots, and then coloring the squares, seems 
to us admirable, and we commend it to all our readers 
who are interested in the art of worsted-work made 
easy. 

Pooanontas.—There is nothing better than glycerine 
for the hair. Rub it on the scalp, and brush your hair 
thoroughly. A mixture of lime-water and glycerine 
makes a good hair wash. We advise you to stop the 


use of camphor. 





Oup Lapy.—The clergyman you mention isa Method- 
ist.—We can not think of establishing a definition so 
delicate as the age at which a lady may be called elder- 
ly; moreover, this age is as shifting as the quicksands, 
and depends on so many other circumstances than 
mere years that we must leave each individual to settle 
it for herself. 

M. E. M.—Pack your flowers in a box and surround 
them with a thin layer of wet cotton. The stems 
should be thrust in wet mocs or earth. In this way 
they may be sent for a considerable distance without 
material injury. 

N. D.—We can not give you the addresses yon ask 
in thiscolumn. You can obtain good manuals of pho- 
nography from almost any book-store. The length of 
time required to learn the art depends on your apti- 
tude, and varies usually from three months to a year. 

Eye asues.—See answer to “An Admirer.” 

Samvue..—It certainly ought not to be a breach of 
etiquette to accept a wedding invitation without mak- 
ing a bridal present, nor would it be thus considered 
by persons of deljcate susceptibilities. 

M. H. G.—You had better write directly to the 
principal of Vassar College for the information you 
need. A young lady of twenty-one could attend school 
there with perfect propriety. 

A. G. S.—We pay for contributions just what we 
consider they are worth to us; and this is affected by 
s0 many considerations that we can not undertake to 
estimate it here, 

An Apmirer.—We can give you no further informa- 
tion on the subject. But we beg to remind you that 
the eye is a delicate and useful organ, which should 
not be tampered with with impunity; and howev 
much you may dislike light eyelashes, it is much bet- 
ter to wear them thus than to injure your sight by 
dyeing them with an unskillful hand. 

Brookiyn.—If you desire a gentleman’s acquaint- 
ance, you will certainly invite him to repeat his first 
call. 





F. & Co.—You can order the novel through any pub- 
lisher. 

VioLet.—That a lady dislikes flowers certainly is not 
proof positive that she lacks refinement; though a love 
for them may be regarded as presumptive evidence 
that she possesses it. 

A. M. W.—We do not know of any treatise on wax- 
flower making published in this country. The Bazar 
has given several useful papers on this pretty art. 





Tue Inebriate’s Hope! C.C. Brrrs, M.D., 
12 E. Twelfth St., New York, permanently cures 
the worst cases of Intemperance. Call or send 
stamp for Evidence, Is harmless.—[Com.] 





Ir your hair is coming out or turning gray, 
do not murmur over a misfortune you can so easily 
avert. AyER’s Harr Vicor will remove the 
cause of your grief by restoring your hair to its 
natural color, and therewith your good looks and 
good nature.—[Com.] 








PREMATURE grayness of the hair should be 
prevented, and the best and surest preventive is 
Hall’s Vegetable Sicilian Hair Renewer.—[Com.] 





WIncHESTER’s HYPOPHOSPHITES OF LIME AND 
Sopa is a certain Cure for Consumprtion.-{ Com. ] 











Copying Ware..—B 
vented Copyin: 
from the Upp ement with the greatest ease. This 

a 


the means of the newly-in- 
Wheel patterns may be transferred 


Wheel is equally useful for cutting weecagind of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
FOR MOTH PATCHES, FRECKLES, 


And TAN, use PERRY’S MOTH AND FRECKLE 
LOTION. It is reliable and harmless. Sold by Drug- 
gists every where. Prepared only by Dr. B. C. Perry, 
Dermatologist, 49 Bond St., New York. 


SWISS CARVED GOODS. 
The Swiss Manufacturing Co., 36 East 14th 
St., Corner University Place, up stairs. 


GEO. A. PRINCE & CO. 


Organs & Melodeons, 


The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect Manufactory 
in the United States. 


46,000 


Now in Use. 











No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the 
same popularity. 
t@™ Send for Price-Lists. 


Address BUFFALO, N. Y., 
Or CHICAGO, ILL. 





No more suffering from corns, bunions, grown-in toe 
nails, sore heels, or pinched feet. Let the motto be 
** Sound feet on sound bodies." Read 

HE HUMAN FEET, turme Dress anp 
Care: showing their natural shape, their pres- 
ent deformed condition, and how distorted toes and 
other defects are to be prevented or corrected; with 
directions for dressing them elegantly and comforta- 
bly. Mlustrated. Price, prepaid first post, $1 25. 

Address 8. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 


OOSEW’S COMPLETE OPERAS for 

Voice and Piano-forte, words in two languages. 
Price $1 each. Now ready: Don Juan, Fidelio, I] Bar- 
biere, Sonnambula, Martha, Trovatore. Issued fort- 
nightly. BOOSEY & CO., No.4 Bond St., and W. A. 
POND & CO., No. 547 Broadway. 


ID GLOVES CLEANED, and returned in 
a few minutes, at the 
KID GLOVE DYE WORKS, 392 Bowery, N. Y. 
Country orders solicited. 
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MILLINERY ARTICLES, WHITE 
FANGY 


MAYHON, DALY, & CO.,, 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
SILKS, RIBBONS, LACES, STRAW GOODS, 


AN 


GOODS, EMBROIDERIES, GLOVES, 
GOODS, 


75 & 77 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 
3” ALL ORDERS entrusted to our care will be promptly filled and shipped the day they are received. 





SPRING STYLES 


RICHMOND PRINTS. 


LADIES about buying their Spring 
CALICOES 


will find the latest and most tasteful designs in 
these standard goods, 


ASK FOR THE 


RICHMOND 
PRINTS. 


EYRE |, 
LANDELL, 


ARCH & FOURTH, : 
PHILADELPHIA, 


DEALERS IN FINE DRY GOODS. 
FOR 


Hand and Machine Sewing. 
J.& P. COATS’ 


SIX-CORD IN ALL NUMBERS, 


From No, 8 to 100 inclusive, 
FOR SALE BY 
All Dealers in Dry Goods and Notions. 


THE NEW EMPIRE 
SEWING MACHINES 


Prove a perfect success! The Com- 
pany stands prepared to meet all de- 
mands on most desirable terms. Ap- 
ply for Circulars, — &ec., to 
EMPIRE S. M. CO. 


294 Bowery, N.Y. 
HINKLEY KNITTING MACHINE. 
THE SIMPLEST, CHEAPEST, AND BEST IN USE! HAS BUT 
ONE NEEDLE! A OHILD CAN RUN 1T! 
Agents wanted in every Town. 
Send for Circular and sample Stocking to 
HINKLEY KNITTING MACH. CO., Bath, Me. 























‘Waltham Watches. 


We claim for WALTHAM WATCHES more points 
of excellence than are found in those of any other 
manufacture. This is especially the case with those 
made for ladies’ use. In their construction every care 
is taken to insure correct performance, and, although 
of small size, they are remarkably substantial ; in this 
respect they essentially differ from the great majority 
of small foreign watches, which are so slightly made 
that their use, as time-keepers, must be very short and 
limited. The gold cases for these watches are of great 
variety, from the perfectly plain to the most elaborately 
ornamented. Every taste and purse can be suited. An 
examination of our assortment, which is by far the 
largest in the country, is respectfully solicited, and to 
those at a distance we will send our Illustrated Cata- 
logue, on application by mail or otherwise. Please 
state that you saw this notice in Harper’s Bazar. 


HOWARD « CO., 


JEWELERS AND SILVERSMITHS, 
No. 865 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


apporter 
















Is not excelled for Summer wear. 
ARNOLD & BANNING, 56 Lispenard St., New Yorks 
D. B. Fisk & Co., Chicago; Agents for the Suppostents 
RMON, BALDWIN _& FOY, 
Sole Manufacturers, New Haven, Conn. 


FRAGRANT SAPOLIENE 


Cleans Kid Gloves and all kinds of Cloths and Clothe 
ing; removes Paint, Grease, Tar, &c., instantly, with- 
out the least injury to the finest fabric. Sold b 
Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers. FRAGRAN 
SAPOLIENE CO., 33 Barclay St., New York; 46 La 
Salle St., Chicago. 








HE UNIVERSAL 
Thread and Twine 
Cutter saves time, 
twine, thread, fingers, 
and teeth. It is a neat 
little device, which 
may be attached to the coat, vest, lady’s dress or work- 
basket. —- mailed on receipt of price: Silver 
plated, 25c.; Gold ay 50c. Address 
GEO. BETTS, 581 Broadway, N.Y., 
Sole Proprietor for the U.S. 
First Premium by the American Institute, 1870. 








RICH RARE, & RACY READING. Wit, humor, fun. 
Sent free. Address Banner, Hinsdale, N. H. 


EAD “Convent Life Unveiled,” by Edith 





O’Gorman. Price $150. Cr. Pus. Co., Hartford, Ct. 
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THE BEAVER BRAND A T. STEWART & CO. 








Be Merciful to Yourself. Do not aggravate dyspepsia with i 
medicines that rack and weaken the body, nor render constipation 
chronic with rasping purgatives that leave the bowels paralyzed. y 
— a Gently and without pain, Tarrant’s ErFervESCENT SELTZER APE- Ht 
Ss EI | ay f, y R RIENT carries off the accretions in the alimentary canal, at the same 
a — time toning the stomach, improving the appetite, promoting healthy 
perspiration, and refreshing the whole system. It is a luxurious 
draught, in which a hundred healthful elements are blended. ij 

SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. | 


are offering 
EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS 
in 
BROCATELS, SILK REPS, POMPADOUR SATINS, 
PARIS QUALITY TAPESTRY AND 
STRIPED TERRYS, &c., 






for Curtains and Furniture Coverings. 


| al — = : And they will also offer a lot of ’ | Ghagy AGENTS WANTED. 
E eeRE MOH AIRS Pitas BROCATELS, LADY y TROUSSE All { The Great Work of the Age, 
BLA CK are finished alike on both sides, on 64 inches wide, $9 per yard; former price, $15. F OR $1 5 Oo HENRY WARD BEECH ER'S 





i a for their silky appearance, bril- ' 
are distinetre and pure shade of fast Black. | FIGURED COTELINES REDUCED FROM $8 TO LIFE OF 








Being made of the very finest material, they pos- 7 
itively excel all other Mohairs ever sold in the $6 PER YARD. 3 Muslin Chemises............+- @ $2 00.. $6 00 Je su s, The Christ, \\ 
United States. , 100 ‘ a: Bsiieis Fe @ 500.. 15 00 Upon which the a has ar nepreaty engaged for } 
autiful Goods are so y mos dedaceuqaauegs oe some years past, will be ready in about three months. j 
of | + leadl Retail Dry-Goods Mer- FRENCH STRIPED TERRYS REDUCED FROM 8 Pairs of Muslin Drawers...... @ 200.. 600 Meantime the publishers offer another good book, au- 
chants in ole the leading cities and $5 TO $3 75. pe iS thenticated by another great name—a book which has 
towns throughout all the States. 3 Linen sooo -@ 3 00.. 9 00 been oat 7 “wr with gn rapidity wherever 
hese Goods, ; el ose d a 250.. 750 it is offered. suecessful Canvassers for this book 
Pgs gir ptetets ety each piece AN IMMENSE STOCK __— _— nas e will have preference of territory for the ‘* Beecher Book.” 
bearing a picture of the Beaver, precise- of 3 Tucked The book combines 
ly like the above. 3 Muslin Night Dresses “ “6500 Volumes in One,” 
PEAKE, ora & ste t LACE AND NOTTINGHAM CURTAINS, 3 Tucked Cambric Night Dresses.@ with a brilliant Introduction, . 
ee ee ; at 3Embrd “ By WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT 
Sole Importers of this Brand for the United States. Tucked Yok 8 00.. 24 00 ca asa f . 
EXTREMELY LOW PRICES. UCKEd LOKES....---eeeeeeee @ * under whose critical supervision it was compiled. 
9 Flannel Skirts..........cescsee- @ 6 00.. 12 00 Over 800 pages, beautifully printed, choicely illus- 
ni trated, handsomely bound. A library of 500 volumes 
Forming the largest and most attractive assortment ® Cornet Covere........csece ces @ 350.. 700 in one book, whose contents will never grow old or 
in the city. 2 Dressing Sacques. 8 00 stale. It will be read and re-read with pleasure by 





young and old as long as its leaves hold together. 





1 Delaine Robe de Chambre.............. 15 00 





“A _— _— ype any thing at all a fa- 
vorite, or at all worthy of a place here, is neglected. 
BROADWAY, FOURTH AVENUE, NINTH AND $150 00 It is a book for every household "LN. Y. Mail. 5 
TENTH STREETS. The whole or any single article of the above Outfit ‘A singularly handsome volume.”—Phila. Inquirer. 
‘ — “No similar collection in the English language, in 
RNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., may be bed upon application, or will be cent, C.0. D., copiousness and felicity of selection and arrangement, 
Broadway and Nineteenth Street. | by Express. Every article is made in the best man- | can compare with it.”—N. Y. Times. 

LINEN DEPARTMENT. . p : : Terms liberal. Selling very rapidly: the trouble has 
Dutnctitinary Bisashee te Tamadeteabien: Tilia ner, and from the best materials. Complete directions | jeon to get this book made fast enough. Teachers, 
Cloths Doyies Billow-Case Eineneaia chostince. for Self-Measurement sent by mail, if desired. Clergymen, active Men, intelligent Women can have 
500 dozen Full Size Heavy Huck Towels, at $2 50 per oe Laat f —— —_ apr tor bag rhity “oa 

dozen; Extra Size Fine Goods, $3 and upward. LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S OUTFITTING DE- | %2%¢77tory given. Send for circular, terms, &c., to 


Richardson's celebrated Linens, in all qualities. J.B. FORD & CO., 27 Park Place, N.Y. 


i iti PARTMENT, ed —_—__— canna o 
On Monday next, and following days, in addition to ’ UPTURE, ABDOMINAL WEAKNESS 
‘ S cheap lots company: sll a LORD & TAYLOR, or CORPULENCY.—Relief and Cure. Seeley’s j 


: ] 

LS - SS G . nd a ee nies meee ro 895, 897, 899, & 901 Broadway, cor. of Twentieth Street, a gg 5 ne — — y, light, safe, com- 
4 ‘ : ‘ 7 " of C ie St., N. Y. ortable. so, Bandages, &c. Estabts.: 1347 Chest. 

PATENT DUPLEX curing Extraordinary Value in their Purchases. 256, 27, 258, & 261 Grand St., cor. of Chrystie St., N St., Phila., and 3 Ann St., N.Y. Send for Pamphlet. 


Hard-Rubber Trusses and Supporters. Late patterns, 














e HOSIERY. aa / 50 _- HORACE WATERS, 

Spring and Summer supply now on of = A Great Off er. 481 Broadway, N. Y., 

| r e a Ladies’ Real Balbriggan Hose, in Sandal Lace and will dispose of One Hundred Pranos, Metoprons, and 
Embroidered. 


Oxeans, of six first-class makers, including Waters’, 
at EXTREMELY LOW PRICES, FOR GASH, DURING THIS 
MONTH, Or will take a portion cash and balance in 
monthly or quarterly installments. 


This elegant Garter surpasses in beauty and | ae i eae er 
comfort any thing of the kind ever worn. It is tans and Fancy a. re 
made of a double row of spiral spring wire, | English and German Lisle-Thread Hose, plain and a = 7 

a (- ae open work. Phced: GENTS! READ THIS! { 
roti _— brad cooes gold, har a f es and Children’s Fancy Lisle-Thread and Cotton A { 


mim eek mss ‘ mont a a i tak TRADE MARK. Pe PAY AGENTS A SALARY OF $30 
the blood, thus insuring warm feet, while it leaves | Ladies’ Silk and Lisle-Thread Opera Hose. 2R WEEK and Expenses, or allow a large com- 
the lahat uite scenes Se The freakin ual- | Men's Cotton, Lisle Thread. SOUPS AND BEEF TEA FOR THE MILLION. mission, to sell our new and wonderful inventions. 
nop oe P . = Real and Imitation Balbriggun. Strengthening Nourishment! Economy in house- | Address M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich. 
ities which are attributed to the Ventilated Spring | Plain and Fancy Silk Half Hose, of every description. | keeping!! LIEBIG'S COMPANY'S EXTRACT OF 

Garter have gained for it the entire confidence 














Use none but 
THE BEST 














é T UNDERWEAR. MEAT, the same that received the highest prizes at MEN, WOMEN, 
of the most eminent members of the medical pro- Ladies’, Gentlemen’s, and Children’s Silk Gauze and Paris, Havre, and Amsterdam, and that is supplied to $5 JO $1 0 PER DAY. een oa io 
fession; and it is emphatically pronounced the Gossamer Merino Vests and Drawers, the British, pore Russian, cee eee har 10 per day in their ownlocalities. Full particu- 
only Garter fit to be worn by invalids. The Medicated Scarlet Ditto, &c., &c., = pesckall hy etapa. at need of permanent, profitable work, should aldress 
* ° j % > id add 
Patent Duplex Ventilated Garter is sold whole- AT EXCEEDINGLY LOW PRICES. ae lao Gas Gun onnys Acuna Cae Rae at once.» GEORGE STINSON & Co, Portland, Maine. _ 
sale by every respectable Jobbing House in the ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., way, New York. For sale every where. Hone, Trapping, and Fishing. All about it. 
City of New York. Also sold by Broadway and Nineteenth St. Sent Free. Address “‘ Hunter,” Hinsdale, N. H. 


J. & R. S. Tucker, Raleigh, N.C. Seas seis oie 


; Cc Capp A MONTH and expenses to good canvass- 
David Young & Co. Philadelphia, Pa. GETTING UP CLUB S. $300 ers. Samples free. CM. Linington, Chicag ” 
= ¥ Your & Co. Louisville Ky. ” ui 4 D A 'f alt e rn A) : a > 
cAlpine, Po ilben, Cincinnati, Ohio. 's 
Hoot Barber Dette Mish Great Saving to Consumers. 
- M. Sweetser, Evansville, Ind. OF SUITS IN Parties inquire how to get up clubs. Our answer is a ll a e ew 0 0 S 
Field, Leiter, & Co., Chicago., Ill. i - a Pia get 6 8, 
John V. Farwell, & Co., Chicago, Ml. send for Price-List, and a Clu j 


form will accompany 











































E. I. Baldwin & Co., Cleveland, Ohio. HARPER’S BAZAR. peRidemors frnimeninons “rie nap, Oya sen haadmeal PUBLISHED BY 
H, D. Kendall & Co., Cleveland, Ohio. Arrangements have been made to furnish cur | “Umer Ané Temunera Hii inoncncie HARPER & BROTHERS, New Y 
Millers, Green, & Joyce, Columbus, Ohio. PAPER PATTERNS of the beautiful Paris Costumes | T}HE GREAT AMERICAN TEA ane One 
Pollock, Thompson, & Co., St. Louis, Mo. which it is intended shall appear frequently in Har- CO., ; ere 
William Barr & Co., St. Louis, Mo. er’s Bazar. These Patterns are GRrapep To Fir any te Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
= Ng me & rr, oo a. 1auRE, from 30 to 46 inches Bust Measure, and are 31 & 33 VESEY STREET, United States, on receipt of the price 
laflin, Larrabee 0., Boston, Mass. i ith the greatest Py, B0- , « 
Hilben, Tarkington, & b0. — Ind. oan vorrune T0SEINES Duina Yaterae op sacs | Fo Oe OX SO4S. NEW YORK. | pr WITT’S MOTHERLESS. Motherless; or, A Pa- 
aaa 2 St. LOUIS, MO. SEPARATE PIECE OF THE PATTEBN, 80 as to be adjusted risian Family. For Girls in their Teens. Trans- 
place yt ee ag Alleghany City, 7 by the most inexperienced. ‘ by H E N E W W T. LS ON lated from the French of Madame Guizot De Witt 
e it Eaton % Co. Bittaba rehe , a. The following patterns are now ready: Under-Feed Shuttle by the Author of ‘‘John Halifax, Gentleman.” Il- 
Ferdinand Myers & Co. Baltimore, Md. Vol. IIT. SEWING MACHINES! | ‘ta'e® 1mo: Cloth, $90. 
Isaac Greenbaum & Co., Baltimore, Md. WATTEAU-CASAQUE WALKING SUIT ...No. 22 HEAT: being Part I. of Science for the Younc. B 
John Shilletto & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. TRAINED CARRIAGE SUIT wee $25 cheaper than 6 pe inl en Ray a beabe w- scaled. idmo. Clots 
Henry Plumb, New Haven, Conn. AID BASQUE WALKING ‘Suir ee a any other $150. (Nearly Ready y Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, 
Root & Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. SHORT BASQUE ‘ALKING SUIT meee Sask beer nee oS y Y 
aul, Sagatz, & Co., Zerve Hawte, tnd. TRAINED HOUSE DRESS........... ietavene & a warivalled! Forstircx- | DIARY of the BESIEGED RESIDENT IN PARIS. 
Einstein & Eckman, Savannah, Ga ’ 
Gear & Os. Sere Ga, y Ga, POINTED-WAIST WALKING SUIT. “ 39 Inc, HEMMine, TUCEING. Reprinted from the London ‘Daily News,” with 
Sonn Bell & Co. ; Dubuque Wawa PEASANT -BASQUE WALKING SUI “ % Peruse Quilting Corp- Several New Letters and Preface. Svo, Paper, 60 
; ; ‘ , , 
H. S. Manville, Milwaukee, Wis. TRAINED STREET SUIT. a ING, BINDING, BRAIDING, Co en 
C. E. Spencer & Co., New Orleans, La. ai UATRT WATKING ar 4 GaTHERING, Gathering & 1° BN, 1 r ' 
P. H. Pepper, Mobile, Ala BLOUSE-WAIST WALKING SUIT.. cute ag locke on dathatn, ty SMITH’S ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY. A Co- 
Werhen, Miedean 1b Co, Desten. POLONAISE WALKING SUIT “ 44 psoas Bee”. aaa pious and Critical English-Latin Dictionary. Com- 
Mathes. Nishi () & Co. Reanavill < -_ HIGH-WAIST TRAINED SUIT “ 46 Wot navtientare address piled from Original Sources. By Wa. Smrru, D.C.L., 
titnah tenn VEST-CASAQUE WALKING SUIT “ 48 Wi ine I ¢ L.D., Editor of the Classical Dictionaries, Curtins’s 
LD pene & Oo. Providence RI DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE WALKING ikon Sewing Machine Co., Greek Grammar, the Student’s Hume, the Student’s 
Sd. iene ss Co. Buffalo, NY. SIUM cece wataccddcadsiestancsndatedunmand “ 49 , CLEVELAND, O, or Greece, Old and New Testament Histories, &c. ; and 
° 2. Denn oo on pote ol SINGLE- BREASTED SACQUE WALKING Sr. Louts, Mo. Ga = = be ooes ei 
Cc. lat |_Sarah Re « 50 = ollege, London. To which is added a Dictionary 
gemer yong done Monette Ry Y. Vol. 1V. ILLUSTRATIONS of Proper Names. 8vo, Sheep, $6 00. 
Me ORIG of Practice, Descripti Price - List, &c., of re 
ae bf od eg tome ol ll pty ao wh agg 5 eC RAE ; en Focgpars. sn rea , OUR GIRLS. By Dro _ Lewis, A.M., M.D. 12mo, 
Day Brothers & Co., Peoria, Ill. LADY’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK... “111 MAYNARD RIFLES AND SHOT- GUNS Cloth, $150. New Edition. 
J.T. & E. P. Herpin, Mobile, Ala. APRON-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT..... “ 43 ees a 
es yng 2 POSTILLION - BASQUE WALKING SUIT... “ 15 esnine’ nan ae wenger - TERMS for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, aud 
. M. & E. G. Halbert, Binghampton, N. Y. i copee Falls, Mass. 
GEO — The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, | -—— = Se Sa BAZAR. 
RGE BETTS, Sole Agent, Be aid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS and by Ly g iy Ly Ly Ly hy Ly q by iy Ly by Hanrer’s Macazine, One Year......$4 00 
543 Broadway, New York. | BUST MEASURE. The same Patterns cost sixty cents Hanrrer’s Weekty, One Year...... 400 
- inal Pare The haa of ite sie lle | noms WORKING Chass werent | Hasen Baran.” One Year. 4 
; ° ° ° g . 2 msi em * *, ., 2 as 
There’s nothing like it.’ ms ordering, please 5 ecify the Number of paper con- the time or. for the 9 are moments: “Businem new, lghtand iow peepee «Pomc — youn, 18 Pope ; 
* . ni st a ] i pro le. Persons of either sex easily earn from 50c. to $5 per AZAR, > + Or 
me Dow wih fr eter” Daler than any other | taining Sait gudsend Bost Meare. Denlerssuppied | Fated agent cam y deny wie | twotor 00. 
highly of it.” “There can be no fault found with it.” HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. | Thatall whoses this notice may send their addrese, and testthe | _ 4” Extra Copy of either the MaGazine, WEEKLY, or 


‘Can testify to its superiority.” ‘Don’t use any 
other.” These are a few quotations from the hundreds |§ 
of testimonials in favor of Dootzy's Yeast Powper, f 





ay ie poh So rang l aad such = are not Bazar will be yy —_ Sor pr. Soa of a VE 
well satisfied, we willsen ay for the trouble of writing. | § y z t 00 each, in one remittance; or, Six 
THEA-NECTAR Full particulars, a valuable sample. which willdo to commence Crests of we = ie 








7 > ce | Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 
which is the only chemically pure, harmless, healthy IS A PURE pare pny te ye ok tally commeen Companion 1 The Postage within the United States is for the 
and nutritious article of the kind in market. Perfect- sentfree by mail. Reader, if you want permanent, profitable | MaGazine 24 cents a year, for the WeeKty or Bazar 
ly reliable, easy to use, convenient, and recomménded BL ACK TE A Work, address B. C. ALLEN &CO., Augusta, Maine. 20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
by all. For sale by grocers. Doouey & B: FANT RI terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
Proprietors, 69 N i t, New Y¥. “a ceteris WITH THE ANTED—AGENTS ($20 per day), to sell the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with ; 
+ = e = eee a i T ] = ee be id ing os ag 24 cents additional for the Maeazinp, or 20 cents for 
Green »1ea F avor. A . Has the wnder-feed, makes the 


Sl WSN CST Te Pa Price reduced 
onthiy payments, Uv days on trial. Sews everythinga 
“needle will go through. 


‘lock stitch” (alike on both sides), and is fully the Wzexr or Bazas, to prepay the U. 8. postage. 
. Samples of sewing free. Agents 


WARRANTED- | BB licensed. The best and cheapest family Sew- 














wanted. Address MEDALLION MACHINE CO., 71 Nassau St., N. Xe S TO SUIT ALL TASTES. ing Machine in the market. Address JOHN- Terms ror ADVERTISING IN HaRPER’s PERIODICALS. 
SON, CLARK, & CO., Boston, Mass. ; Pitts- Harper's Magazine.—Whole Page, $500; Half Page, 
HOMAI’S PERSIAN W. ASH 5 CENTS-—-THE WEEKLY WISCON- burgh, Pa.; Chicago, Ill.; or St. Louis, Mo. $250; Quarter Page, $150—each insertion. 
SIN, the Great Story Paper, containing all of ’ Harper’s Weekly. —Inside Pages, $1 50 per Line; } 
yeah my en > y all Drageists, a the thrilling story entitled” BLACK SHEEP, by Ed- CURL YOUR HAIR ® Outside Page, $2 00 per Line— each insertion. — 
B. F. RACKLEY, Proprietor, Dover, N. H. mund Yates, continuing four months, commencin A BOTTLE of MAGNETIC CURLIQUE sent Free Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 














April12. The best and cheapest weekly paper printed. | for 25 cts. It curls straight hair in beautiful curls on | $125 per Line—each insertion. 
W D. WILSON & CO., 327 Pearl St., N. Y., far- | Terms, $1 50 i a 50 cents four months. Address | the first application, and will remain in curl 10 days. — — , 
e nish Printing Ink for Harper's Weekly and Bazar. | CRAMER, AIKENS, & CRAMER, Milwaukee, Wis. Address R. BYRON & CO., Garrettsville, Ohio. Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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FACETLZ. 
Wurx a Dutch maid-serv- 


?—Because it 
sible to fall unless incl 
—_—__pa——— 

The idea that struck a 
man the other day has been 


fined ten dollars for a com- 
mon assault. 


“Two m es in high 
ps eng as prob- 
ably on the cards,” We 
sincerely hope they’re not 
diamonde against hearts. 

—————— 

Did the old sea-dogs we 

read about set up barks of 


their own, or sail in other 
people’s ships ? 


An Anima. or Question- 
ABLE Suare—The conun- 


—_—_@e—_—_ 
A Sramrut Casz.—An 
recently made 


” of the 
in Fortunately that im 
carriage 


—a— 


The man who liked to get the whip-hand of his friends met with more 


than his match when he found one with a club-foot. 
_ Oo 
When the beer runs out, does it hop? 
——_>- 
They say “cleanliness is next to godliness 


;” how is it, then, tnat 
and water are always found in the neighborhood of hed sins (basins) 3 
—_——_>—_— 


“To arms! to arms!” the doctors cry, 
“Patients of every station; 

Undo your sleeve, and give us leava 
To practice vaccination.” 


——_——— 
Tas rne-Hystenic Pezion—Before tight lacing was invented. 


A DOMESTIC TALE OF HORROR. 


TABLEAU I. 


*‘What’s the Matter, Mamma?” 


it functionary was not in the in- 
Bape was safely ensconced in the proper place—the 





Tim:p Wire. “ Henry dear, Henry! There are Thieves in the House !” 
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TABLEAU II. 
Voice From THE Beproom. “ Henry dear, Henry! 
Coming this Morning. 


IF orgot to Say the Sweeps were 
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RETRIBUTION. 
“Toothache, Dearest.” “Oh dear! 


Tue Man or “ Surzps anp Patones.”—Mr. D’Eyncourt sagely 
observes that tailors when out behave much worse than other men. 
The fact is, they can never leave the shop behind, und are not con- 
tent to confine themselves to dresa, their legitimate calling, but 
must, forsooth, ad-dress their observations to others, with a view 
of re-dress-ing im: wrongs. Hence the tailor becomes an 
tron-ical dog, and of his discourse usually abounds in 

ing remarks. Yet you have only to twit him with being the 
ninth part of a man to give him the needle, and cause him to make 
a desperate attempt to take your measure and sew you up, or give 
you your “ quietus even with a bare bodkin.” 


pihices Sot ibid 
Is there arene between animals eating grass and grass- 
eating animals ? 


pee a 
ait # correct to drive the captain’s gig ashore: if so, on which 
e 
> 


Guxst, ‘‘ How comes this dead fly in my soup?” 
»-Warter. “In fact, Sie, I have. no positive idea how the poor 
came to his-death. Perhaps it not taken any food for 


thing 
a time, dashed upon the ate too nftich for it, contracted 
oleae of (ae oma which brought on torts The fly 


sents itself only at this moment, it endeavored to swallow too 
large a piece of vegetable; this remaining fast in the throat. 
caused a choking in the windpipe. This is the only reason i 
could give of the death of that insect.” 


—_—_—e———_ 
A Boston lady’s pins, when she is fully dressed, are said to num- 
ber 300! Bid ts tan 
A young lady of Terre Haute is writing a book on “* What I know 
about Courting.” ee cSe 
“A Crying Suame.”—After the disastrous calamities which 
France has so lately suffered, it is not to be wondered at that 
her government has been brought to “‘ tears” (Thiers). 


——-—~. 
A very CLever Trick—Changing one’s mind. 
—————_ 


One of the most obedient men in the world is an auctioneer we 
know, who attends to every body’s bidding but his wife's. 


———_—> 

Some ladies recently dressed for a party, and having on low- 
necked dresses, they painted blue veins on the exposed skin, 
thinking it would add to their attractiveness. A physician, who 


was present at the party, looked on, and finally told them they 


hadn't got those veins painted within four inches 
of where they should be naturally. They didn’t 
know any thing about anatomy, so they had put 
the veins on just where it happened. 


ast sae Eas 
Never put off till to-morrow what you did the 
week before last. 


———_~.>—_—_ 
During the siege of Paris, persons eating horse- 
flesh generally dined in-the salle @ manger. 
—_.———_ 


Tur “ Mitx or Human Kinpness”—The con- 
densed milk sent by the benevolent to Paris for 
the children. aren ek Se 


A Roaring Trape—A wild-beast show. 


————.{]—_—___—_ 
A Norice or a Prar—Lightning. 
———__>-—- 


A GREAT TRAVELER. 


Dr. Watts was evidently in the habit of making 
pedestrian excursions on the Continent, for in 
one of his noblest lines he expressly says: 

“‘Whene’er I take my walks abroad.” 


The last reading of this celebrated stanza, by-the- 
way, is this: 


““Whene’er I take my walks abroad, 
How many poor I see; 
And as I never speaks to them, 
They never speaks to me.” 


—_— pa. 
_““What is a smile?” asked a man of a little 
girl. “The whisper of a laugh,” said she. 


———_——>—_—— 

AvutTOGRAPHICAL.—It is considered cool to take 
a man’s hat with his name written in it, simply 
because you want to get his autograph. 


sels Sin aE 
_ What shonld a man carry with him when call- 
ing upon his affianced ?—Affection in his heart, 
perfection in his manners, and confection in his 
pockets, 

The following is almost good enough for a 
burlesque: When will Bismarck become a great 
landscape painter 2—When he’s Claude Lorraine. 


>> 

Our Sage says there are three companions with 
whom you should always keep on good terms: 
First, your wife; second, your stomach; third, 
your conscience. 

————_—_>____—_ 

Devotion to public opinion was evinced by a 
lady aged eighty, who recently married a man of 
a correspondingly appropriate age, because, she 
said, “‘ he comes about my house so much that if 
I don’t marry him people will talk.” 
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What Tooth is it?” “Wisdom Tooth.” 
“Wisdom Tooth! Ah! I suppose that’s the dreadful Tooth that Knows all-about the French Irregular Verbs !”” 







ff 
P Say 


VERY PROPER, TOO. 


VuiGaR-OLp Party. “TI say, Waiter, Plate of Roast Veal, will you, and ’Am—” 
WELL-BROUGHT-uP WalITER. ‘‘We’ve Veal, Sir, if you like; but, excuse me, 
we don’t like Swearing in our Establishment.” 






idea of business. 

ing. able to do better, they 
start on a small scale, 
_—__>—_—_ 


; i at 
Little fish have a rope 
oO 


A Prronev Barnz—A 
fight between two tars, 
A doctor’s motto.is sup- 
goon to be “ patients and e § 
long-suffering.” 
a 


Tur BEST, ; Prrv- 
10z—Matrimosy. ~ 
4 tt Herens OPOy 
—Cutting a dress. 
—_—. 
The man who “ couldn't 


find his match” went to bed 
in the dark. 


————~.>—__—_— 

** All bitters have a heal- 
ing tendency or effect,” said 
a doctor to a young lady. 
“You will except a bitter 
cold morning, won’t you?” 
inquired the lady. 


—_—_>—__ 
Sire-Knors—Divorces. 


a. 
To keer Dry—Live on 
codfish. 


ot 
When flatterers meet, Sa- 
tan goes to dinner. 
—_—_—_~< 
evan me 3 is said by the 
doctors to be very good ex- 
ercise for a person’s health ; 
but many a poor wretch has 
come to his death by it. 
> 


Bonps InREDEEMABLE— 
Vaga-bonds. 


i CHOPS 
a 


STEAK 


Mt 











KNOWLEDGE IS STRENGTH. 


“T say, Jack! 
“Why, Ri 


!. What’s Post-Meridian?” 
First Post in the Morning, of course.” 












